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A short time ago a young writer came to me 
and asked: “ What do you think of waiting for 
‘moods’; that is, not writing until you are 
seized by the inspiration ?” 

I live by my pen, and I have to acknowledge 
that I write a great deal better when “in the 
mood” then when out of it; and yet neither my 
landlord nor my grocery man cares at all whether 
or not I was in the mood to write at a certain 
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time, and they both want their pay just the 
same when the first of the month comes 
around. 

In my opinion, moods are purely a matter of 
habit. When I began writing for the press, I 
was young, and cared very little whether | was 
paid or not, so that I had my say on some mat- 
ters in which I was interested. I wrote as I 
“was moved upon by the spirit.” After a time, 
finding I could add to my income in this way, I 
made engagements for regular work, which I 
soon found interfered with my pet “ moods,” 
and often my copy for the week or month did 
not getin. Although I was not dependent on 
my writings for my bread and butter, yet I soon 
found that “something had got to be done.” 

“Timothy Titcomb” had just come out with 
his “ Gold Foil,” and I, too, began to hammer 
at the old proverb: “Get thy spindle and thy 
distaff ready, and God will send thee flax.” 

One night I got my desk in order, pen, paper, 
clippings, letters, everything. The next morn- 
ing, two hours before the usual time of rising, I 
thought of my “spindle and my distaff” wait- 
ing, and I hurried up, and out into the fresh 
spring morning. For five minutes, perhaps, I 
stood around the dew-laden porches, and then 
went in for a cracker and a glass of milk, and 
was ready for finding my “ flax.” 

Going fasting to my desk, or taking evena 
short walk as soon as I was up, always retarded 
my work, and a headache or early exhaustion 
was the consequence. 

The history of this morning is the history of 
every morning fora year. The old habit was 
hard to break, but I was determined to get rid 
of it, and every morning I compelled myself to 
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write something original; to write it with care 
and painstaking, endeavoring to concentrate my 
thought upon it. Often the style was bad, be- 
ing uneven and “jerky,” and the matter was 
even worse, from half-formed ideas, yet I found 
that copying a few pages of some good author 
the evening before improved the style, and put- 
ting the idea on paper often introduced it asa 
personal thing which I could see and handle. 
Of course, much of the work of those first 
mornings was gathered up carefully and con- 
signed to the stove, but the habit of waiting for 
“moods” soon showed unmistakable signs of 
being broken up; and, after a few months, I was 
delighted to find that whenever I came to my 
desk in the morning my flax was waiting for the 
distaff. 

Afterward, when I took up editorial work, or 
became, as Horace Greeley once called himself, 
“an editorial hack,” my copy was not always a 
day or two behind time because I had to wait 
until I felt like writing. For many years now I 
have been engaged in other work, writing only 
occasionally, and again I have formed the habit 
of hanging on the skirts of “moods”; but | 


am convinced that it is not a necessary thing to 
wait for inspiration, and, too, that the more we 
wait, the more we may wait. 

The mind of him who reads, and thinks, and 
gives out, is inexhaustible; but unless one 
forms the habit of thinking deeply and of drink- 
ing in from all sources, — books, people, Nature, 
everything, —and is able to assort, and label, 
and keep in order the accumulations, one must, 
after every effort to write, wait to gather new 
material. We can no more draw information 
from an empty storehouse than we can draw 
water from a dry well, and the sooner writers 
understand this fact the better. 

He who would write for the information or 
the amusement of the public, not only owes the 
public the very best there is in him, but owes 
it, also, days and weeks of patient gathering, 
and sifting, and boiling down, and a conscien- 
tious searching into the nature of things; while 
to himself he owes time, and health, and 
spirits, — only to be gained by getting rid of his 
peculiar habits, among which that of waiting 
for “ moods ” is not the least objectionable. 

E. H. Chase. 





A USE FOR SCRAP-BOOKS. 


Every young writer starting out on a literary 
career as a contributor to magazines, news- 
papers, or periodicals of any kind, should pre- 
serve in some, convenient and permanent form 
all of his productions as they are published. If 
at the start he makes this a rule, and carries it 
out faithfully, he will never regret the time so 
spent, and the chances are that some day the 
collection will be of great service. 

For this purpose I keep a series of scrap- 
books, in which are pasted all of my printed 
writings, from long articles down to three-line 
news items. I have a system of classification, 
which it is not necessary to explain at length, 
as any writer can readily devise one of his own 
better suited to his peculiar circumstances. 


Suffice it to say that one of these books is 
devoted to the paper on which most of my work 
is done. The clippings are inserted in order of 
date, and as fast as one book is filled, another, 
as nearly like it in size and general appearance 
as possible, is substituted. In my own case 
these scrap-books have paid several times over 
for the trouble of keeping them. 

They are of value, in the first place, for refer- 
ence. Should you decide to follow this system, 
you will be enabled to turn readily and easily 
to anything you have ever written. You are 
not obliged to overhaul bulky files of papers, as 
would be the case if you had merely preserved 
in their original form all copies containing your 
articles. Then, again, if the articles are neatly 
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pasted in a scrap-book, there is no danger of 
their being lost or finding their way into the 
waste basket, to cause future annoyance. 

But now comes the last and most important 
plea for the use of the scrap-book in the way 
suggested. It is very probable that, more 9r 
less frequently, you will be called upon to show 
some specimens of your writing. Perhaps it is 
a personal friend who makes the request, an 
editor with whom you have filed an application 


for a position on his staff, or some other person 
who has a motive for ascertaining your ability. 
A file of old papers, with articles scattered 
through in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, is 
inconvenient, and is likely to cause anything 
but a favorable impression. A series of neat 
scrap-books, on the contrary, will give to any 
one, with little trouble, a fair idea of your scope 
of thought, style, and literary skill. 
Irving F. Romer. 





NEWSPAPER INFORMATION AND EDITORIAL PREFERENCES. 


Dr. Coan’s article, in THE WRITER, regard- 
ing the arrangement of cuttings and pamphlets, 
contains many valuable suggestions and inter- 
esting data; but after an experience of six years 
in the art of arranging “scraps,” I dare say 
that there are few men, even in the literary pro- 
fession, who require arbitrary rules, otherwise 
than personal ones, to guide them in classifying 
matter for reference. Many literary men are 
wholly devoid of taste, and cannot keep anything 
in order; others have such a nicety in their 
tastes that they prefer their own methods, and 
personal taste is a guide in prosecuting them. 
The decimal system of arrangement is almost 
perfect in theory for pamphlets and books, but 
it would be otherwise with cuttings; there 
would be as much labor in the pigeon-hole 
arrangement as in any ordinary scrap-book clas- 
sification Dr. Coan’s remark, that “a thing 
pasted is a thing spoiled,” is erroneous and mis- 
leading; probably he had some one method of 
scrap-book making in his mind at the time he 
made it. 

To show a method which has proved in every 
way satisfactory to myself, also to point out the 
preferences of managing editors and the approx- 
imate percentage of newspaper information, I 
offer the following : — 

I began by keeping my cuttings on the one 
scrap-book system; but, however large that 
book might be, I found it inadequate. I also 
began to paste my cuttings in promiscuously, 


gradually awakening to the idea of classification. 
Years have elapsed since my first attempt, but 
I have, through long experience and many 
changes, consolidated my Scrap Library under 
the following headings : — 


1. Alcohol, Tobacco, and kin- . Natal Days of Great Men 


. Great 


dred subjects. 


. Biography. 
. Customs and Manners. 

. Diet and Hygiene. 

. Epitaphs and Epigrams. 
. Folk-Lore, 


Superstition, 

etc. 

Things, Small 

Things, and Things Super- 
lative. 


8. History and Geography. 
. Infancy and Childhood. 
. Journalistic Jollity. 
. Kleptomania, Kleptomani- 


acs, etc. 


. Language and Literature. 
. Love, Courtship, and Mar- 


riage. 


. Miscellaneous. 
. Necrology of Great Men 


and Women. 


. Woman. 
. X. Youth. 
. Zigzaggeries, 


and Women. 


. Origin, Derivation, Mean- 


ing of This, That, and the 
Other. 


. Poetry and Poesie. 
9. Q. References. 
. Science, Art, and Statis- 


tics. 


. Tales, Anecdotes, etc. 
. Useful Things 


for the 
Housewife, etc. 


. Villages, Towns, and Places 


of Note. 


. Wit (Thought) and Wis- 


dom. 
Man. 


Quiddities, 
and Curiosities. 


The twenty-seven subjects are in separate 
books, each book the size of letter-paper or 
octavo, two quires to the book, or one hundred 
and twenty pages. Necessarily, some of the 
subjects appear oftener than others. To pre- 
sent, then, in a concise form the percentage of 
“information,” — not “news,” — contained in 
our newspaper literature (which, be it remem- 
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bered, contains the pith of magazine and book 
literature ), 1 here show a list of the ten subjects 
treated most frequently : — 


Biography . ‘ , ‘ ; ; 100 per cent. 

Language and Literature . : ‘ pee ea 

Love, Courtship, and Marriage : go 

History . ‘ a . ; : 50 

Customs and Manners : ‘ ‘ 45 
Woman 75 percent. } 
M ee ie 


an 45 


Folk-Lore and Superstition ° : 40 
Kleptomania, etc. r : : . 40 
Origin, Derivation, and Meaning. qo * 
Wit and Wisdom ° ; ‘ ; 35 


Here it will be seen that “ Biography ” is the 
principal item, and that it is closely followed by 
“ Language and Literature ” and “ Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriage.” Then comes a long inter- 
val, — “History” being fifty per cent., or half 
that of “ Biography.” Other comparisons will 
show curious results. 

The method I employed in finding out this 
percentage wasasimple one. Although I do 
not assert that it is free from error, yet the 
conclusions are accurate enough to establish a 
case. In my earlier scrap-book making, I found 
some subjects treated more frequently than 
others, and I set myself to determine the ratio 
existing between them, one result being the 
present elaborate arrangement of my Scrap 
Library. I found that “ Biography” was the 
most prolific subject, and taking that as a stand- 
ard, I marked it 100. I arranged all my cuttings 
according to my improved classification, and 
having begun afresh on a certain date, now two 
years ago, I proceeded with my task of pasting. 
I kept all subjects on an equality until one ran 
out, and before I had got to the end, I found 
that all had been inserted except “ Biography.” 
Igpok another book and filled ten pages with 
the biographical remnants. Then | compared 
the pages of the other books, and tried an 
approximation, but I was not satisfied with the 
results ; so 1 kept on clipping and pasting until 
my second book on “ Biography” was filled. 
During this time “ Language and Literature” 
and “Love, Courtship, and Marriage” had 
each extended into a second book; while “ His- 
tory” was just on the point of completion. 
Here was another factor in my computation, — 
“History” is about one-half of “ Biography.” 


Again I compared my books, and arrived at 
about the same result as before; thus I formed 
a comparative idea of the matter furnished as 
information. 

My method of selection was, I admit, dic- 
tated by my personal tastes, and would not 
meet with the approval of every one. I took 
considerable pains, however, to select only first- 
class matter, or information that is as good 
to-day and will be as good to-morrow as it was 
yesterday. I got my material from the source 
where others may obtain it, if they are prepared 
to be long-suffering and patient, viz., from 
“exchanges.” I placed under “ Biography” 
only information about such people as were 
known to fame, no secondary individual in the 
pages of history finding a place. Here I was 
guided by my own idea as to who should be 
classed as a secondary person; but if general 
opinion was strongly against my idea, I let the 
popular verdict have place. 

In “Language and Literature” I include 
newspaper statistics, profits of authors, letters 
of prominent men and women, and extracts 
from the writings (philosophical) of any great 
author, also essays on the writings of standard 
authors. In “ Language ” (forming about thirty 
per cent.) I include scraps about words, disser- 
tations, and essays on language and speech, and 
like pertinent matter. In the department of 
“Love, Courtship, and Marriage,” — a subject 
from which editors draw very freely, —I found 
my greatest difficulty in selecting matter accord- 
ing to my standard of merit; but it must not 
be imagined that every quip and joke about the 
superior sex,— there seems to be very little 
said on this subject when man is concerned, — 
finds a place in my Library. Had I included 
“Woman” in this division, the two subjects 
combined would have headed the list, —135 per 
cent. 

Enough has been given to enable the reader 
to form an idea on the subject of this article; 
but it may be interesting to give a few details 
as to the amount of time and labor required to 
found a scrap library on these dimensions. | 
found it took seven hours to clip, read, arrange, 
and paste my scraps into the different books, 
and to mark the number and title of each book, 
exclusive of the time spent in searching for the 
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scraps, the making of paste, etc. At twenty 
cents an hour, and thirty cents, the price of each 
book, it would take twenty-seven times $7.70, 
or $45.90 to furnish a scrap library, each subject 
having one book. But labor being out of the 
question, $9.00 will furnish the books,—a 
rather small expenditure, considering the 
amount of information acquired. 

I do not claim for my arrangement any per- 
fection that others have not; yet I could run 


down the list and point out more than one book 
that I would not willingly part with for ten times 
the amount it has cost me in time, labor, and 
money. I read every scrap before inserting it, 
though I do not assume that I have retained all 
that I have read. However, I know where to 
find what I seek in a very short time from 
among the neat row of books on my library 
shelves, headed “ Scrap Library.” 
Robert P. Freeman. 





PREPARATION FOR SPEECH-MAKING. 


Clergymen, as a rule, now enter the sacred 
desk with their discourses in hand, thoroughly 
prepared. When politicians become equally 
honest, and carry their manuscript with them, 
we shall have better and fresher speeches from 


the stump. The loud-mouthed political orator 
who boasts of having made a hundred speeches 
in the campaign, simply mis-states a fact. What 
he did was to deliver one speech a hundred 
times. 

Some few persons who have not yet become 
reconciled to written sermons are apt to refer to 
George Whitefield, the great field preacher of 
England, as an untaught, natural, and inspired 
orator. The truth is, however, that Whitefield 
never trusted to the inspirations of the moment, 
but from his boyhood was a painstaking, inde- 
fatigable preparer of speeches, and preached 
the same sermons over and over again, —fre- 
quently, indeed, as often as fifty times. 

It may be asked, “Do the great debaters in 
legislative and deliberative bodies make labori- 
ous special preparation?” Invariably. Theirs 
may not be written speeches, but if they are at 
all worthy of preservation it is because they 
have been thoroughly prepared. In our legisla- 
tive bodies all bills are referred to committees. 
In these committees they are discussed item 
by item ; every word is subjected to the closest 
scrutiny. The purpose of the bill is considered ; 
the arguments in favor of its passage are care- 
fully weighed; the objections to it are forcibly 


presented. The effect of previous legislation of 
a similar character in this and other countries is 
ascertained, and after the lapse of many days or 
weeks, when the bill is at length reported back 
to the House, Senate, or Parliament for its con- 
sideration and final action, the men who have 
had it in special charge are fully prepared for the 
discussion; what may then seem to be the im- 
promptu utterances of the moment are, in fact, 
the result of days and weeks of deliberation, 
during which libraries have been ransacked, 
precedents examined, and statistics carefully 
collated. 

The political oratory of the United States for 
the first half of the present century, if we except 
the speeches of a few well-known statesmen, had 
in it little, if anything, to commend it to the 
student. The addresses were, as a rule, deliv- 
ered to out-door assemblies composed of men 
whose education had not been such as to render 
them critical as to either matter or manner. 
The orator had full license not only in respect 
to statement of fact, but in every other particu- 
lar, for the art of stenography had not reached 
that perfection which enabled the reporter to 
catch every word of the speaker and fasten it 
forever on the printed record of the time. To 
the uneducated hearer a ludicrous but indelicate 
anecdote, a humorous but coarse expression, a 
torrent of slander, or a flight of grandiloquent 
but meaningless rhapsody was frequently more 
satisfactory than would have been the polished 
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and witty periods of Wendell Phillips, or the 
argumentative discourses of Daniel Webster. 

We occasionally find now, on the stage of 
political action in the West, a fossil of that old 
time. He has been delivering the same address 
for half a century, with such slight changes in 
it from year to year as would reconcile it to the 
times. His speech has never appeared in print, 
because it contains nothing worthy of publica- 
tion. Indeed, in cold type it would be recog- 
nized at once as an absurdity, and yet it still 
finds those who applaud its successive repeti- 
tions, and insist that it is the sublimest effort 
of the human mind. 

A carefully-prepared speech of fifty or one 
hundred years ago upon the issues of those 
times will often be found as applicable and per- 
tinent to-day as it was then. Lord Chesterfield’s 
speech against licensing gin shops would be as 
fresh and relevant in the General Assembly of 
Ohio as it was in the British Parliament in 1743. 

Fifty years ago in the United States, and one 
hundred years ago in England, men made elab- 
orate speeches on tariff, free trade, taxation, 
economy in national expenditure, the currency ; 
the relations of capital to labor; the duties and 
responsibilities of the citizen; the obligations of 
the government; the education and elevation of 
the people ; official integrity; the maintenance 
of the national honor; civil and religious liberty ; 
the evils likely to result from an infraction of 
the Constitution. With slight changes those 
old speeches would satisfy a popular audience 
as well now as they did then. A discourse in 
which the topics referred to were treated sepa 
rately, and with care, could be made to serve 
the average politician fora lifetime. For a long 
speech, the whole might be delivered ; for a ten- 
minute effort, either one of the points suggested 
would answer; for variety, the different parts 
might be shaken up in the orator’s hat, and de- 
livered in the order in which they were taken 
out. If kept from the newspapers, only the elo- 
quent gentleman’s most intimate friends would 
discover that he was delivering the same speech 
year after year. I might mention at least one 
distinguished and successful statesman who has 
been repeating the same identical speech for ten 
years. If serenaded to-night he would find 
some portion of it applicable to the occasion, 


and thus astonish his hearers by the fertility of 
his intellect and the readiness with which he 
could respond to an unexpected summons. His 
speech is built in sections, or joints, and, like a 
fishing-pole, may be made short or long, to suit 
the waters in which he is angling. 

The stupid men in a legislative body often 
render themselves the most conspicuous in the 
record of its proceedings. There they have an 
advantage they never enjoy elsewhere. Their 
audience cannot wholly abandon them. The 
chairman, clerks, door-keepers, pages, and re- 
porters, if not bound by their official oaths to 
remain, are at least held to their posts by desire 
for their monthly stipend. I have in mind now 
one member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives who insisted upon getting his name 
in the Congressional Record at least once each 
day. He could do this, indeed, by simply ask- 
ing a question; but, unluckily, his ambition was 
not always so easily satisfied. It is quite certain, 
however, that he never made a valuable sugges- 
tion to the House. Another member acquired 
a national reputation by objecting, as he had a 
right to do under the rules, to the introduction 
of bills, amendments, and resolutions out of their 
proper order. He was known as “ The Great 
Objector.” Another became famous by fighting 
propositions involving the expenditure of public 
money. He was called “ The Watch Dog of the 
Treasury.” It was observed, however, that the 
sentinel generally went to sleep when the appro- 
priation bill under consideration contained a 
generous slice for his own district. 

The anxiety of members tc make speeches is 
one of the greatest obstacles to the rapid and 
efficient dispatch of public business. The rep- 
resentative feels that if he does not take part 
in the debates his constituents may conclude 
that he exerts no influence in the moulding of 
legislation and the conduct of public affairs. 
To satisfy them, and thus perpetuate himself in 
office, he thrusts himself forward, often reluct- 
antly, indeed, and delivers speeches to empty 
benches or inattentive ears. I have now a lively 
recollection of a ponderous gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who in an evening session, with the lungs 
of a Stentor, bellowed forth an hour’s speech to 
a visible audience of three_men and the door- 
keepers. It may be, however, that, by the eye of 
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faith, he saw a vast multitude standing on the 
further shore of the Potomac, thrilled by his 
magnificent flights, and enthusiastic in their en- 
dorsement of what he said. He certainly yelled 
like one who was bound to make them hear. 

It is not at all unusual to see a member on the 
floor of the National House of Representatives, 
gesticulating like a madman, thundering away at 
the top of his voice, and perspiring like a hay- 
cock after a shower, while no one of all the 
three hundred gentlemen present accords either 
to himself or what he says the slightest at- 
tention. They understand, of course, that his 
speech is for home consumption, and that our 
political system renders it necessary for even 
the wisest of men to make fools of themselves 
occasionally. 

As a rule, the members of certain leading 
committees do most of the effective speaking. 
They have a right to the floor while the busi- 
ness of their committees is under consideration, 
and by dividing up this business, and parcelling 
out the time among themselves and their friends, 
they manage to confine the discussion within 
reasonable limits. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the good speeches deliv- 
ered in that body are unstudied efforts, or that 
the impromptu utterances are one whit superior 
to the ordinary interchanges of thought occur- 
ring among educated men in business and social 
circles throughout the country. 

Some personal quarrels have taken place be- 
tween members of Congress, in which much 
adroitness in repartee and eloquent invective 
were noticeable. But even these sudden and 
brilliant encounters were never wholly unantici- 
pated. A politician is as quick as a woman to 
detect a rival, and from the moment he suspects 
there may be danger ahead begins to make prep- 
aration to annihilate his opponent. When the 
quarrel is ripe, therefore, the combatants spring 
to their feet ready to do their best, and what 
may seem to be a sudden and unexpected inspir- 
ation, is, in fact, the final blaze of a long-smoul- 
dering fire. The very knowledge that prepara- 
tion for attack and defense has been made fre- 
quently prevents a violent outbreak; for when 
both parties are proficient in the art of vitupera- 
tion, neither can hope to emerge from a personal 
conflict with reputation unimpaired. 


While the arguments and illustrations of a 
speech may be recalled by one who has listened 
attentively, there are few, if any, who can, with- 
out a knowledge of stenography, reproduce the 
speech, word for word, as it fell from the lips of 
the speaker. Others may report the matter with 
substantial accuracy in their own language, and 
in a style as peculiarly their own as their hand- 
writing; indeed, they may imitate the style of 
the orator, just as they may his penmanship, but 
these imitations will be either better or worse 
than the originals, and consequently imperfect. 

The art of stenography, or shorthand, was 
unknown sixty years ago. The speeches attri- 
buted to Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and the states- 
men of their day, were, therefore, either written 
out by themselves, or they are in some part, at 
least, the production of other men. The same is 
true, also. of the great parliamentary leaders of 
England, — Chatham, Burke, Fox, the younger 
Pitt, Curran, Erskine, Sheridan, and Grattan. 
There was, in their time, no person in all Eng- 
land who could reproduce accurately a long 
speech after hearing it but once. The speeches 
purporting to be theirs were, therefore, either 
written out by themselves, or they are the fab- 
rications of other men. It is evident that an 
orator who could recall, in all its details, a long, 
unpremeditated speech after he had recovered 
from the exhaustion consequent upon its deliv- 
ery, must have had such a memory as would 
have enabled him to master it very quickly be- 
fore, and it is far more reasonable to suppose 
that it was reduced to writing prior to its deliv- 
ery than at a later period. 

The first speech of Daniel Webster in reply 
to Hayne, of South Carolina, has often been 
referred to as an unpremeditated effort. But 
Calhoun had some time previously affirmed the 
right of an individual state to nullify an act of 
Congress, and it is hardly possible to believe 
that Webster, in view of this fact, would fail 
to make timely and ample preparation to combat 
so dangerous a doctrine whenever an oppor- 
tunity to do so should be presented. Webster’s 
second speech in this controversy, however, was 
the most brilliant and able he ever made in the 
United States Senate, and no one, I think, has 
ever disputed the fact that it was thoroughly 
prepared before delivery. 
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We have been told that Governor Corwin’s 
humorous reply to General Crary was an im- 
promptu effort, but Corwin himself more than 
once asserted that he was thoroughly prepared 
on that occasion. He had but recently written 
an article on the military achievements of Gen- 
eral Harrison. It was therefore an easy mat- 
ter to recount the martial services of the old 
veteran and, at the same time, ridicule a corn- 
stalk militia general who had undertaken to 
belittle them. 

No one has ever doubted that the great orators 
of Greece and Rome prepared their orations, — 
wrote them out in full, and committed them to 
memory. Indeed, they were probably perfectly 
memorized when fully written and revised, for 
it would be impossible for a man of ordinary 
ability even to devote weeks and months to the 
preparation of a discourse, as we have reason to 
believe Demosthenes did, without having it so 
thoroughly rooted in his mind as to make the 
manuscript unnecessary. But, notwithstanding 
all the facts to the contrary, there still exists a 
popular delusion that the orator’s brightest and 
most eloquent sentences are inspirations of the 
moment, and that for him no special preparation 
is ever necessary. A victim to this belief who 
‘heard Colonel Robert Ingersoll during a recent 
political campaign, followed the distinguished 
orator to his next appointment, and was both 
surprised and chagrined to find that he repeated 
the same speech, without the omission or addi- 
tion of a single syllable. In short, the speaker’s 
wit, pathos, and argument had been studiously 
prepared and committed to memory. When 
the late Salmon P. Chase was a candidate for 
governor of Ohio, he delivered the same speech 
from twenty or thirty different stands, and 
finally allowed it to be published in the San- 
dusky Register. 

Orators who do not prepare their speeches 
‘have been known to steal those prepared by 
others. During the war a gentleman of central 
Ohio obtained a fine reputation in his immedi- 
-ate neighborhood for eloquence and good sense 
‘by delivering a speech of D. S. Dickinson. 
One member of Congress might be named whose 
speech was almost wholly stolen from Rufus 
Choate. It was a good speech, and a genuine 
surprise to those who knew the member and 


thought of course it was his own production. 

Stenography has had a wholesome effect on 
popular oratory. Men who have any regard for 
their standing in a community cannot afford 
to go before an audience wholly unprepared. 
Their words are liable to be picked up by the 
ready writer so soon as they have fallen from 
their lips, and if they talk nonsense, or make 
fools of themselves otherwise, they will be so 
represented to the world in the next morning's 
journal. Indeed, the audience outside the hall 
may be almost infinitely greater than that on the 
inside. A speech which John Sherman may 
deliver to two hundred men will be read and 
criticised by two hundred thousand. Careful 
and painstaking preparation has therefore be- 
come absolutely necessary. 

Some men’s speeches are greatly improved 
by being filtered through the brain of an accom- 
plished reporter. This fact is particularly notice- 
able in the National House of Representatives. 
If an absolutely accurate report of the debates 
in Congress were made for one week, either 
the reporters would meet with a sudden and 
violent death, or the publication of the Record 
would be suspended. Even after the reporter 
has improved the speeches, they are often re- 
vised time and again by the orators themselves 
before the matter is stereotyped; and then the 
plates are sometimes corrected before the vol- 
ume is finally published. 

The orator who has his speech thoroughly in 
hand delivers it with an ease which astonishes 
those who have no knowledge of the time and 
labor expended in its preparation. It has been 
said of Lincoln that he always argued his oppo- 
nent’s side of a.case in his own study before 
going into court. In this way he anticipated 
every argument that could be made against 
him, and was ready to meet it promptly and 
forcibly in the trial. A man thus thoroughly 
prepared is not only in condition to reply to any 
question that may be propounded, but he is free 
to avail himself of any accidental occurrence or 
local incident that may serve to add spiciness 
or interest to his speech. No one, in short, is 
better prepared to make those unexpected turns 
of thought which startle and delight than one 
who is perfectly at ease with respect to the body 
of his oration. On this point Lord Brougham 
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said: “Preparation is quite consistent with 
the introduction of passages prompted by the 
occasion; nor will the transition from one to 
the other be perceptible in the execution of a 
practised master.” 

In all the famous speeches of the world we 
find internal evidence of laborious special prep- 
aration. Take any of the better passages of the 
speeches of Burke, Fox, Pitt, and others, and 
you will see that they could no more have been 


constructed in the brief time required for their 
delivery than a watch or clock could be. It is 
probable, indeed, that the scheme or plan of the 
oration flashed upon the orator’s mind in an 
instant, just as the first conception of a great 
painting thrilled like an electric current through 
the soul of the artist; but both orator and 
painter were compelled subsequently to labor 
in preparing and perfecting their ideals. 
Fohn Beatty. 





THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER. 


I hold a firmly-settled conviction that what 
I regard as the ideal newspaper will, at some 
time not far distant, become a fact. I have 
found a few others who believe as I do in this 
respect: but I don’t remember having seen 
anything expressed in type that exactly agreed 
with my ideas. I have outlined those ideas to 
men experienced in newspaper work, and they 
have met me with good-natured, half-compas- 
sionate raillery at what they considered my 
unsophisticatedness. 

Perhaps they are right, and I am wrong ; the 
future must decide. I picture to myself a 
newspaper that will be unhampered by any and 
all political and private considerations, free to 
discuss all matters from an impartial stand- 
point; one that will give the news as it is found, 
not as it is garbled to further this, that, or the 
other scheme; that will owe allegiance to no 
political party and to no corporation; that will 
freely advocate that which it believes to be 
right, and as freely condemn that which it 
believes to be wrong or prejudicial to public 
welfare, let censure fall on whomsoever it may ; 
that will treat all with equal fairness and jus- 
tice; one the utterances of which will carry 
confidence with them on all occasions; and 
which, last but not least, will pay to its writers 
good wages, thereby securing their good-will, 
and consequently their best work. 

There are many papers at present that pro- 


claim themselves as having reached the ideal 
state of perfection which I have briefly out- 
lined; there are a few that are honestly striving 
to attain it; there are none that have reached 
it. As a rule, every newspaper has its price. 
For a certain number of dollars it will advocate 
almost anything, without regard to its merits. 
News which of necessity would reflect on some- 
one of “standing” in the community, is sup- 
pressed, lest the subscription list or the adver- 
tising columns should suffer. The voice of the 
press, which might effectively be raised against 
frauds of every description, is too often gagged 
by judicious advertising on the part of those 
who make their living by fraudulent schemes. 
High-handed political outrages are condoned by 
papers of the same party as the offenders. 
Thus the arraignment might be continued indefi- 
nitely, and every one familiar with the workings 
of the average newspaper knows how true it is. 

But, say those who are wedded to the present 
system, a paper conducted on the high moral 
basis you propose would never be able to sus- 
tain itself. People would n’t patronize it. 
Would n’t they? Let us see. True, a thor- 
oughly independent and honest journal would 
have a hard row to hoe for a short time; it 
would make many enemies. Jus#therein would 
lie the foundation for its ultimate success. The 
public would learn to know it as its friend, and 
“love it for the enemies it made.” Its sub- 
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scription list would swell beyond that of the 
toadying, cringing, fawning partisan papers; 
consequently its desirability as an advertising 
medium would become apparent even to those 
who hated it worst, and their business instincts 
at least, if no higher motives, would impel them 
to patronize it. Then, what more would it need 
to ensure its prosperity? Surely, nothing. 


As I said in the beginning, the ideal paper is 
coming. To say that it is an impossibility is 
to assert that mankind in general has sunk too 
low to appreciate honesty. Some day, some 
one with the courage of his convictions, and 
with the necessary capital, will try the experi- 


ment. Then we shall see. 
Arthur Lucas. 





SOME MISTAKES OF WOULD-BE AUTHORS. 


Many people regard literature as the one 
‘profession which, without experience, all may 
enter and win fame and money. Augustus or 
Theodora indites a “ poem,” and sends it to the 
Melonville Trumpeter. This obliging “ local,” 
well filled as regards plate matter, but with a 
dearth of home news, prints the effusion, and by 
so doing fills the author’s heart with wild dreams 
of future fame and competence. 

But one poem does not necessarily place its 
author on a pinnacle of glory, and make his 
work welcome to leading periodicals. This, 
Augustus or Theodora is very soon made to 
realize when manuscript sent to a dozen or more 
publishers is promptly returned as “ unavail- 
able.” 

“Unavailable” indeed! Did not the maga- 
zine only last month print a story manifestly 
inferior to the one contained in the rejected 
pages? The author mutters deep accusations 
against the favoritism and partial blindness of 
“certain editors. 

In every other profession study and experi- 
ence are deemed essential to success, but boys 
and girls without experience, talent, or opportu- 
nity for extensive observation, with but little 
time for work, perhaps an hour or two each day, 
Tush into the writer’s vocation, expecting to win 
‘competence and renown. Could anything be 
more absurd ?* 

Some two years ago a young lady graduate of 
the elementary class of a Normal school called 
to ask my advice about writing for papers and 


magazines. She had just received a letter offer- 
ing her a position as assistant teacher, at a 
salary of fifty dollars a month; but she said, 
with an air of simplicity which was amusing: 
“If I thought I could make as much writing, | 
would not accept this position.” 

I questioned her concerning her experience, 
but aside from two or three poems, published in 
a local paper, she had written nothing. She 
called my attention to a mistake in metre which 
Tennyson had made in “ Locksley Hall,” and 
added: “If he is able to secure such prices for 
his work, I should think my poems, with correct 
metre, would bring a good price.” 

I explained the case to her as well as | was 
able, advised her to take the position of teacher 
that was offered her, and not to attempt to sup- 
port herself by writing until she had gained more 
experience. I also advised her, if she thought she 
had talent which should be cultivated, to write 
short stories, household articles, and such mat- 
ter in her leisure hours, and send them to 
papers and magazines; but I told her frankly 
that she could expect but little, if any, remune- 
ration for poetry. 

“But I don’t know anything about house- 
keeping, and I think I should like to write a 
serial story,” was her reply. 

Of course I hastened to advise her not to 
write household articles if she had no practical 
knowledge, and I also tried to impress upon her 
the fact that she must not expect too much in 
the way of encouragement from editors at first ; 
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but from her manner I am convinced that she 
thought I feared rivalry, and wished to under- 
rate her talent. 

The advice given to writers in a recent num- 
ber of THE WRITER, to work if one would meet 
with success, was practical and to the point. 
The mechanical part of writing is, to say the 
least, slightly wearisome, but if one would earn 
bread, it must be earned by untiring diligence. 

“]T sent an article to that editor,” said one 
friend to another. “I told him how much I 
needed money, and how necessary it was that 
my stories should be accepted; but he returned 
it without a word of explanation. I think it was 
heartless.” 

Perhaps it was, but publishers are governed 
by business rules, instead of by sentiment; 
and I should like particularly to warn all 
who are beginning to write for the press to 
refrain from writing pitiful letters to publishers, 
setting forth their need of money, saying that 
they have a family to support, younger brothers 
and sisters or parents dependent on them, or 
making any other heart-rending plea. Such 
pleading is but a form of mendicancy, and can- 
not fail to disgust and prejudice the reader of 
the letter. 


If manuscript is declined, do not attempt to 
expostulate or reason with the editor. He 
knows, or should know, what is suited to his 
readers, and argument will be useless. 

Young writers do not, unfortunately, take 
kindly to criticism. If an editor is kind enough 
to spend his time pointing out the defects of a 
story or poem, his criticism should be taken by 
the aspirant for literary honors as a mark of 
favor, a considerate attention for which he can- 
not be too thankful; for “ It is only our friends 
who will point out to us our faults.” 

In writing short stories, beginners are too apt 
to indulge in lengthy explanations. A story 
should explain itself by the conversation of its 
characters. 

Avoid long introductions, and have for a 
theme incidents commonplace and familiar. A 
strained, unnatural story of nobles and ladies 
will be far less likely to interest the reader than 
a simple, well-told tale of “ Rebecca Smith’s 
Adventures.” 

A flowing style can be acquired only by study 
and practice; and the story that reads as if it 
had been “ dashed off ” has probably been writ- 
ten and rewritten with painstaking care. 

Mary Currier Parsons. 





SOME PIGEON-HOLES. 


In my early scribbling days I bought a very 
handsome little desk and book-case combined, — 
a lady’s desk it was called, — and proceeded to 
fill the drawer with tinted note paper and en- 
velopes to match, linen paper and envelopes, 


and gilt-edged cards. A few postal cards and 
a package of common envelopes decorated a 
couple of pigeon-holes. This was at first. By 
and by a few cheap blocks crept into the drawer, 
and more than one package of cheap envelopes 
was bought. 

When I took up editorial work I saw my 
desk suddenly filled, flushed, flooded, and gath- 


ering up an armful of the swift-settling shower, I 
rushed to a neighboring table. This served me, 
if my memory is not treacherous, about one 
day. Then I sent out an order for a “great, 
roomy man’s desk”; but catching that order 
by the coat-tail before it had fairly left the 
premises, I changed it to one for a “man’s 
great, roomy desk,” and presently the desk was 
trundled in, and given the lightest corner, while 
my dainty book-case was relegated to the 
library. I drew a long breath, stretched my 
arms across the far-reaching surface of the table, 
and began to stuff available spaces. This desk 
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lasted, together with the extra arrangements 
for holding copy,—a long covered box, with 
twelve compartments to hold “timely” copy 
for each month in the year, a set of deep 
drawers to hold overflow copy that had no 
season hints about it, and a cupboard for ex- 
changes, — for a week; then things began to get 
jumbled up. There were the blocks of cheap 
paper in the drawer, boxes of envelopes, — one 
poor, puny box of cream-tinted paper, never 
used,— every pigeon-hole was full, yet here 
were letters for which I had no place. A happy 
thought occurred to me. I had seen a box of 
pigeon-holes, — at least, I did not know what 
else to call the square containing twenty deep 
pigeon-holes, — in the lumber-room over my 
husband’s office. I obtained the nameless 
thing, set it on top of a box of similar size and 
convenient height, brought out the old cherry 
by a good coat of varnish, and proceeded to 





label each division. Here in the upper rows 
were the names of the ten different publications 
for which I was doing regular work ; below were 
two spaces marked “ Publishers,” those in gen- 
eral, or those for whom I write occasional- 
ly. Two more were marked “ Friends,” — there 
at last I had found a resting place for those 
letters. The next was marked “ Addresses,” 
and so on, covering the different divisions of 
my work, the last compartment being marked 
“Fools.” Strange to say this one department 
calls out more comment from visitors to my 
workshop than all the other nineteen divisions 
together. “ Why, what do you put there?” 
queries one, and “ What on earth does that 
mean?” asks another. I think every editor or 
writer will know. And it is such sweet, harm- 
less revenge to find that place and slip the 
letters in. 
Maude Meredith. 





IDEAS, AND HOW THEY ARE DISCOVERED. 


Every mental act is a classification. “ All 
knowledge,” says Locke, “consists in seeing 
likeness and difference.” An intuitive classifi- 
cation may be said to be cerebration, so rapid 
in its character that the mind is unable to note 
the various steps in the process. For example, 
we obtain a clear idea of a thing in space by 
first observing its parts, then the union of these 
parts, and, finally, the whole. Our senses per- 
form these various operations with such rapidi- 
ty as to make them seem as one. This rapidity 
is absolutely essential to our obtaining an idea 
of the whole, which is nothing more than the 
result of our conception of the parts, and their 
connection with each other. 

Imagining, like reasoning, is a perception of 
likeness and difference ; the one is synthetic, the 
other analytic. In imagining, we construct a 
truth; in reasoning, we draw the truth out. In 
reasoning, we hold to this because of that. Im- 
agining shades off into reasoning, and it is often 


difficult to tell just where the one ends and the 
other begins. Imagining, nevertheless, is rec- 
ognized by all psychologists as different from 
reasoning. Some philosophers call it “the 
realizing faculty ”; others, “ constructive associ- 
ation.” Bain, in “ The Senses and the Intel- 
lect,” calls it “invention”; Reid, “the inven- 
tion of proof.” Ruskin, in his “* Modern Paint- 
ers,” says: “ Imagining is the correlative con- 
ception of imperfect component parts.” It is 
the perception of a likeness which reason de- 
nies, because the premises do not justify it; it 
is reasoning from insufficient premises; it is 
seizing upon the true conclusion, although to 
tell how the mind does it is impossible. As 
Dr. O. W. Holmes says, in his “ Mechanism in 
Thought and Morals”: “ The more we examine 
the mechanism of thought, the more we shall 
see that the automatic, unconscious action of 
the mind enters largely into all its processes. 
Our definite ideas are stepping-stones; how we 
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get from one to the other we do not know. 
Something carries us; we do not take the step.” 

In the process of thought, then, the mind 
both imagines and reasons. This being a psy- 
chological fact, how are we to stimulate our in- 
tellect so as to enable it to arrive at new ideas? 
By a new idea we mean an addition to thpse 
already in existence. 

There are three ways in which it may be said 
the mind arrives at new ideas: by reasoning, by 
imagining, and by perception, or observation. 
Intuitive ideas or truths are those which are 
directly apprehended by the intellect as distinct 
from truths apprehended by acts of inference, 
and by the aid of ideas gained from experience 
and observation. Discovered ideas or truths 
are those obtained by reading and study of 
phenomena. “Truth crushed to earth shall 
rise again,” is but saying that the truths regard- 
ed as false by one age are re-discovered and 
accepted in a later age. The heliocentric idea 
of the universe, as opposed to the geocentric, 
was, as a conception of Copernicus, crushed to 
earth for nearly a hundred years, until Galileo 
caused it to rise again, and even then it took 
three hundred years before the truth could 
walk alone. The idea, or law, of gravitation con- 
ceived by Newton on seeing an apple fall to 
the ground was a distinct discovery, —a find- 
ing of something which existed before, but the 
existence of which was not before known. A 
property of matter and a fundamental truth are 
both subjects of discovery. 

New ideas, then, must be such as do not 
naturally follow from what is already known. 
The courts say a thing is invented when it is 
produced by a faculty of the mind which they 
call “the genius of the inventor, or the invent- 
ive faculty.” Invention, they claim, is not a 
process of inference; the inventor must leap a 
“logical chasm” to do his work; after the in- 
vention has been accomplished reason can ex- 
plain the steps; not before. 

All great poems come under the head of 
invention. The poetic genius and the inventor, 


when doing their work, experience a mental 
condition very different from that of a man of 
mere talent, or the inductive philosopher en- 
gaged in experimental research and calculation 
to obtain well-authenticated data for his deduc- 


tions. Emerson, the least sequacious of our 
great writers, imagined. We may say of him, 
as Matthew Arnold said of Sophocles, “‘ He saw 
life steadily, and he saw it whole.” One has, how- 
ever, but to read his essay on “ Nature,” and 
then that of Mill, to see the difference between 
a mind that reasons and one that does not. 

Reason and the capacity to reason are dis- 
tinct mental endowments. We all recall the 
advice given by Lord Mansfield to an English 
gentleman, who had just been appointed Gov- 
ernor-General to India, and who had to preside 
in a court of justice and render judicial de- 
cisions without previous legal training. ‘“ Give 
your decisions boldly,” said his lordship, “ but 
never attempt to give your reasons; for, in all 
probability, your decisions will be correct, but 
your reasons for them wrong.” 

It will be found, also, that he who reasons 
well seldom imagines well. David Garrick said 
of Goldsmith: “ He writes like an angel, and 
talks like poor Poll.” It is not uncommon to 
find writers and poets angels or gods when in 
the ideal sphere, and Polls or ordinary beings 
in real life. 

The poetic or imaginative man is rarely prac- 
tical. Burns describes him in “The Bard’s 
Epitaph” as 

‘A man whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 


Yet runs himself life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave.” 


The imaginative writer, like the inventor, 
performs his mental work by a less conscious 
effort than others, and by an instantaneous 
mental process. The ideas are evolved, or 
the principle of the machine is conceived, he 
knows not how. We do not mean that such 
ideas or inventions are arrived at easily, with- 
out previous study or thought, but that the vital 
idea comes to the writer or inventor instantane- 
ously, and without conscious effort. Thack- 
eray tells in his letters how he was in despair 
for a name for a novel he was writing. He had 
consulted friends to whom he read his manu- 
script, but they were unable to aid him; but 
one night he was suddenly aroused from sleep, 
and jumping out of bed he ran like one mad 
three times around his room, crying, “ Vanity 
Fair! Vanity Fair!!” 
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Thus we bring into existence the children of 
the brain like those of the body. Gestation in 
both cases must precede parturition. The brain 
is the mother and labor the father of thought. 
The good ideas that spring up in the mind 
without labor are, like certain natural roots and 
fruits which grow up spontaneously in the soil, 
good for human food, but very limited in quan- 
tity. We do not question that the ideas of 
genius come without conscious effort, but men 
of genius are one in the million. Most writers 
and inventors have to stimulate their minds by 
observation, and careful reading, and study, to 
prepare the way for the intellect to act, and 
before it can arrive at a new idea. Shelley said 
his originality depended upon the amount of 
his reading. “We cannot,” as Bacon said, 
“evolve ideas out of our own entrails, as a 
spider does his web.” Previous labor is neces- 
sary to hit upon them. The inventor who sets 
out to render automatic an operation which now 
demands an attendant may spend years of 
labor and thought before he solves the diffi- 
culty. So, too, the man engaged in solving some 
social problem, or in the discovery of a natural 
law, frequently devotes a lifetime to the subject. 
Darwin spent nearly a quarter of a century 
simply in accumulating data to establish and 
develop his theory of evolution, and it involved 
no small labor afterward to him to embody his 
theory in a phraseology which rendered it clear 
and acceptable to the public. Guizot, in his 
“ History of France,” tells that Racine had just 
brought out “ Alexandre ” when he became con- 
nected with Boileau, who was three years his 
senior, and had already published several of his 
satires. “I have a surpassing faculty in writing 
my verses,” said the young tragic author, ingen- 
uously. “I want to teach you to write them 
with difficulty,” answered Boileau, “and you 
have the talent to learn before long.” “ Andro- 
maque” was the result of this novel effort, 
“and,” adds Guizot, “was Racine’s real com- 
mencement.” 

Read and observe, is the motto for the writer ; 
for often descriptive words are sufficient to 
evoke crowds of other thoughts, out of which a 
capable man evolves many new and brilliant 
ideas. 

Taine, in his “ English Literature,” says of 


Sheridan: “ He took two characters from Field- 
ing, Blifil and Tom Jones ; two plays of Moliére, 
‘Le Misanthrope’ and ‘ Tartuffe,’ and from these 
puissant materials, condensed with admirable 
cleverness, he hasconstructed the most brilliant 
firework imaginable.” Thackeray, after dining 
with a man of fashion, Spencer Cowper, wrote 
the next day in one of his Brookfield letters : 
“ T saw a chapter or two of ‘ Pendennis’ in some 
of the young men present.” 

As I have said, observation and reading are 
the source of most of our ideas. As Mill said: 
“When engaged on my system of logic, for five 
years I was unable to proceed with my work, 
until I met the writings of the Scotch metaphy- 
sician, Dugald Stewart, which supplied the ideas 
for the development of my argument.” Mill also 
said that many of the errors of Comte might 
have been avoided if that great man had not 
refused all reading and study after he had com- 
menced writing his “ Positive Philosophy.” The 
reading of Hume sent Kant on his long career 
in metaphysics. Malthus, whom Galton likened 
to the rise of a morning star before a day of free 
social investigation, had no idea of writing a 
great work when he began a little treatise to 
convince his father, a disciple of William God- 
win, of his error in believing with Godwin, 
that the evils of society arose from the vices of 
human institutions, and that judicious legisla- 
tion could relieve poverty and give plenty to all. 
But no sooner had Malthus begun to read and 
study than he found that all he had to do was to 
gather together the scattered ideas on the sub- 
ject of the French and English schools of polit- 
ical economy. All that Malthus ever claimed 
for his “ Principles of Population,” which made 
him famous, was that he had combined and 
systematized the ideas of other and earlier 
thinkers, and couched them in a phraseology 
which gave them a permanent force and value. 
Adam Smith, some political economists of to- 
day claim, did little else. 

But the credit of the discovery of scientific 
facts and inventions belongs to him who shapes 
and forms them for public utility. Ideas and 
principles are the property of no man until he 
has constructed an apparatus by which they can 
be utilized to mankind. Electricity, it was 
known before Morse’s time, could be made to 
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pass through wires, but he was the first to 
apply it to man’s use by making it transmit 
intelligible signs and letters. So Reis had the 
principle of the telephone, but it was Bell who 
made it transmit intelligible speech. Mommsen 
says, in his “ History of Rome”: “ The principle 
of the arch may have been discovered by the 
Greeks, but the Romans first applied it to use, 
and to them belongs the honor.” Ideas belong 
to him who has given them a permanent abid- 
ing place. 

Few ideas or discoveries are wholly the 
product of a single intellect. Vague and im- 
perfect ideas float in conversation and literature, 
and grow and develop until some one with an 
intellect more clear than the rest sees and 
claims them. Laplace seized and developed the 
nebular hypothesis of Kant; the great Bentham, 
Priestley’s phrase, “ The greatest happiness for 
the greatest number”; but each elaborated the 
idea he had seized into a system. Franklin was 
always seizing and improving ideas. His alma- 
nac was largely the product of this method of 
evolving new truths. As a critic said in the 
New York Evening Post, a few months ago, in 
reference to McMaster’s life of this philosopher : 
“One sowed, and another watered, and Frank- 
lin’s genius gave the increase. So that, did he 
lay sticks for a fire, or hang a door, no one ever 
seemed before to have done the thing at all 
well.” 

There are writers, no doubt, who scorn this 
method. They forget that fluency is too often 
but a diseased state of the mind, and that one’s 
conclusions must be adopted in the daylight and 
weighed by philosophical evidence, if they 
expect to be correct. 

If any one imagines that study and reading 
will interfere with this originality, my answer is 
that the wind which extinguishes a candle will 
blow up a fire. Zeal and enthusiasm are the 
steam that starts the mental engine, but unless 
it be guided by a clear intellect, and fed with 
experience and knowledge, the engine will not 
carry us very far or safely. When our steam is 
up the reason is apt to be dethroned. 

Professor William Sloane, in his biography of 
his father, just published, tells how this anti- 
Slavery hero was at a prayer-meeting held in 
Dr. Cheever’s church on the day John Brown 


was to be hung, and that on being asked to lead 
the meeting in prayer, the good man exclaimed = 
“You must excuse me, if you please. I am too 
mad to pray.” This man was as wise as he was 
good, for he saw that no man, however exalted 
his character, can pray wisely when angry, or, 
we may add, write wisely. 

I have endeavored to show how to stimulate 
thought, and how ideas are obtained; and trust 
I have approximately proved that the mind is a 
tabula rasa until brought in contact with envi- 
roning agencies; that all our ideas must be 
verified by observation and experimentation ; 
and that, as J. S. Mill said, “the greatest minds 
are those who know what has been known.’” 
Mill verified the truth of this assertion by his 
own mind — “ Knowledge to his eyes her ample 
page, rich with the spoils of time, had un- 
rolled.” Sighted like the basilisk, nothing 
escaped him. Prof. Minto says of him: “ No- 
calculus can integrate the innumerable pulses of 
knowledge and thought that he has made to 
vibrate in the minds of his generation. He 
quickened thought upon every problem that he 
touched.” It was doubtless his vast learning 
which enabled him to encounter opponents with 
chivalric courtesy and generosity, for, as Renan 
says in the preface to his “ History of the People 
of Israel,” “ Every fault is due to error, and all 
persecution to ignorance on the part of the 
persecutor.” 

Learning gives a man not only intellectual 
strength and insight, but it also gives him the 
quality of mind most esteemed in civilized soci- 
ety, — the ability to bear and forbear. “ Books,” 
said Lowell in his recent address in New York 
City on “ The Independent in Politics,” “are the 
armories of human experience, where we may 
equip ourselves for the battles of opinion while 
we yet have vigor and hopefulness enough left 
to make our weapons of some avail.”” We must 
also heed the words of that great educator, the 
late Dr. Thring, who wrote : — 

“ All are to be taught. 

“ And knowledge is infinite. 

“ And life is short. 

“ And average brains are weak. 

“ And few have time to spare. 

“ And time is short even to them.” 

Susan Channing. 
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’ Hereatter only uncut copies of THE WRITER 
can be mailed to subscribers. 


If you do not receive your magazine regularly 
and promptly, let the publishers know. 

Readers of THE WRITER are requested to 
refrain from sending in anonymous “ Queries ” 
until after the price of waste paper has increased. 


The second volume of THE WRITER will 
make a book of 324 quarto pages of reading 
matter, all of it original, and all of it written by 
experts about the practical details of literary 
work. Subscribers pay one dollar for the year’s 
numbers. Comment seems unnecessary. 


Subscribers to THE WRITER are requested 
to look at the printed address on the wrapper 
in which the magazine is received. If the ad- 
dress is incorrect or incomplete, they should 
write to the publishers and have the error cor- 
rected. The date printed on each wrapper 


shows the subscriber when his term of sub- 
scription will expire. 


Suggestions for the improvement of THE 
WRITER, from any source, are always welcome, 
and will always receive careful attention. 


SHALL THE WRITER BE ENLARGED? 

The publishers of THE WRITER are con- 
sidering the advisability of enlarging the maga- 
zine, at the beginning of the next volume, and 
increasing the subscription price to two dollars 
a year. If this is done, new features will be 
added, and the magazine will be improved in 
many ways. 

The publishers would like to know what its 
readers think about the proposed change. They 
would esteem it a favor if each subscriber would 
send them a postal card, expressing his personal 
opinion about the matter. Upon the result of 
the vote thus taken the action of the publishers 
may depend. 

Do you want THE WRITER to be enlarged? 
Let each subscriber regard this as a personal 
question, addressed to him, and send in to the 
publishers a postal card with his reply. 





BISHOP’S“EXACT PHONOGRAPHY.” 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 

In your otherwise excellent and well-merited 
notice of “ Exact Phonography” I find you be- 
trayed into saying: “Mr. Bishop has devised 
a system which will enable any expert writer of 
it to write with absolute exactness every sylla- 
ble of the puzzling sentences quoted, and to 
reproduce it in longhand with the accuracy and 
precision of the phonograph.” In one sense 
this is strictly true, as it was true of Mr. Pit- 
man _ and his invention fifty years ago; but the 
trouble is that the moment shorthand of any 
kind is put in shape for reporting, a statement 
like the one quoted is left with scarcely a sem- 
blance of truth init. It fails in Mr. Bishop's 
case, through no fault of his, but simply because 
human ingenuity can avail nothing in the face 
of a physical impossibility. 

Let us look at the “ puzzling sentence ” taken 
from Mr. Bishop’s book. It is clear that none 
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but an expert and specialist could reproduce it 
in longhand from reporting notes, and to him it 
would be an easy sentence indeed, no matter in 
what variety of phonography it might be writ- 
ten. It contains forty-six words, twenty-five of 
which are the merest shreds of words, — word- 
signs, and the like, — precisely as in Pitman’s 
phonography. Of the remaining twenty-one, 
ten are contracted in various ways, and, of 
course, are anything but perfect. The remain- 
ing eleven words are fully expressed, and are, 
consequently, the only ones that could be re- 
produced “with the precision of the phono- 
graph.” The words are “near,” “ root,” “or,” 
“each,” “posterior,” “ base,” “ process ” (twice), 
“vomer,” “ bounds,” “ pterygoid” (once out of 
three times). Only the last three words would 
each require the detached vowel of Pitman, but 
fully eight vowels, I think, would be required in 
the course of the sentence. Here Mr. Bishop 
has a decided advantage over Pitman. I envy 
the ability to make clear even two such words 
ina single sentence as “vomer” and “ ptery- 
goid” without lifting the pen. I take great de- 
light in Mr. Bishop’s outlines, and fully agree 
with you that “it would evidently be an excel- 
lent system for private note-taking,” as well as 
for reporting. 
Fohn Watson. 
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QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work. or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Questions on 


Suppose A writes for the press over his own 
signature; that A writes a story and sells it to 
publisher B, — nothing being said about copy- 
right, —and B prints the story in serial form in 
the columns of B’s paper, publicly crediting 
the authorship to A at the time; that after a 
year, B, having copyrighted’ the story, disposes 
of it to publisher C, and C at once issues the 
tale in book form, with the name of a promi- 
nent detective on the title page as its reputed 
author. In this case, what are the rights of the 
real author, A, or has he none? R. I. X. 


{A should consult a lawyer. The case is a 
peculiar one, and the opinion of one unversed 
in law would not be valuable. A suffers loss of 
reputation. Of course the publisher, C, is mor- 


ally bound to prevent this loss; whether he is 
legally bound or not, some of the lawyers among 
the subscribers to THE WRITER may be willing 
to say. — W. H. H. ] 


Please mention some of the books that are 
best adapted to the wants of students of dra- 
matic criticism. L. 

{ Mrs. Leo M. Kingdon kindly forwards 
the following list: Black’s translation of 
** Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art”; “ Prin- 
ciples of Comedy and Dramatic Effect,” by 
Percy Fitzgerald; “ Essays on Dramatic Criti- 
cism,” by Mowbray Morris; the “ Dramatic 
Notes,” in Lessing’s Selected Prose Works; 
“Critical Essays on the Performers of London 
Theatres,” by Leigh Hunt; Lewes’ “ Actors and 
the Art of Acting”; Hazlett’s “Essays on 
Dramatic Criticism.” Others might be added 
to the list, but these are best adapted to the 
wants of students. — w. H. H.] 


I should be glad to know where and at what 
price I can get the “lazy tongs ” mentioned in 
your May number. X. 

[ In regard to this matter, “ M. A. B.” writes : 
“I am informed by the friend who presented 
me with my ‘lazy tongs,’ that they are difficult to 
procure, being probably imported ; that this pair 
came from the house-furnishing establishment 
of Charles Jones, 920 Broadway, N. Y., but that 
they were his last pair. She thinks that they 
may be found in Boston, but is unable to say 
where.” — w. H. H.] 


(1.) Does manuscript that is not really soiled, 
but still bears marks of having been examined 
and rejected, prejudice an editor against it? 
Should it be rewritten ? 


(2.) Would you advise a writer whohas a 
fair start to patronize THE WRITER’S Literary 
Bureau? E. M. A. 

[(1.) If manuscript bears evident marks of 
having been submitted to an editor, it is better 
to get rid of them in some way before sending 
it to another editor. Sometimes this can be 
done by rewriting one or two pages. If the 
manuscript is long, it may do no harm to send 
it out again just as it comes back from the first 
editor, for long manuscripts seldom find a pub- 
lisher at the first trial. Generally editors’ marks 
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are made on the first or last sheets of the copy. 
I know of one writer who always makes three 
or four duplicates of the first and last sheets 
whenever he writes a story. All the duplicates, 
being made at the same time with the other 
sheets of the copy, resemble them in quality 
and size of paper, color of ink, and style of 
handwriting. Consequently, when a sheet gets 
soiled or marked, one of the duplicate sheets 
can be substituted, and no one would ever 
know it. 

(2.) THE WRITER’s Literary Bureau can 
often direct experienced writers to new markets 
for their manuscript. — w. H. H. ] 


Where can I obtain photographs of some of 
the American literary men? C. C. H. 


[ Photographs of literary celebrities are sold 
by the leading photographers in Boston and 
New York. Probably Brentano, 5 Union square, 
New York City, would be able to supply any 
photograph desired. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) Why all this anxiety as to the best quali- 
ty of paper, pens, and ink; the best means of 
erasing words and writing over the space a 
second time; the best blotters, pounce, and 
other implements for writers’ use? Do not 
news paper in blocks of proper size, a Num- 
ber 3 Faber, and a piece of pure rubber consti- 
tute a perfect outfit for such work ? 

(2.) Is not copy made with these tools satis- 
factory to all editors, so far as the mechanical 
part of the work is concerned? Of course, 
nothing in this line can equal type-writer copy ; 
but barring this, wherein is pen and ink copy 
better than pencil copy? I have made all my 
manuscript in this way for years, even for 
magazines and books, and have never had a 
hint from any editor or publisher that any other 
kind would be preferable. For speed, comfort, 
and convenience the making of pencil copy 
ranks ‘way ahead of the pen and ink method. 

G. 0. S. 


[(1.) Most editors dislike pencil copy. It 
is hard to read, and bothers desk-editor and 
compositors alike. News paper, — paper like 
that on which newspapers are printed,— should 
never be used for anything but newspaper copy. 
If it is used, the sheets should never be larger 
than commercial note size. 

(2.) Editors may not complain of pencil 
copy, but they prefer pen and ink copy every 


time. Of course, if a writer has a regular and 
assured position, he may consult only his own 
convenience, and disregard the wishes of those 
who handle his copy; but if he is sending his 
matter to an uncertain market, the neater and 
handsomer he makes it, the more likely it is to 
sell.— Ww. H. H.] 


I frequently have fifty or one hundred sheets 
of paper which I should like to make into a pad 
or block. Will some one give me a recipe for 
making the glue or paste usually used ? 

A. H. G. 

[ Ordinarily strong mucilage will answer the 
purpose. A good way of blocking paper for 
desk use is described in THE WRITER ior July, 
p. 181.— W. H. H.] 

(4h) 
tions ? 

(2.) Does the publisher ever choose the 
illustrations? I frequently see the same plate 
copied in different books coming from one firm. 

(3-) How long a time is required for an 
ordinary book with illustrations to appear, after 
the manuscript is sent? x. 

((1.) 
board. 

(2.) The publisher of a book often chooses 
the illustrations. If he has on hand a cut that 
he thinks is suitable, he uses it as he sees fit. 

(3-) The mechanical work of making an 
ordinary book with illustrations may take six 
months. Of course, it can be done in much less 
time, under pressure. — W. H. H.] 


What kind of paper is best for illustra- 


Drawings should be made on Bristol 


I have written a story for an illustrated maga- 
zine and have drawn some illustrations in pen- 
cil. Will those illustrations answer, or should 
they be done in sepia or India ink? And when 
they are ready for the magazine’s engraver, 
should they be larger than they are to appear 
in print? Cc. W. 


Suppose an article needs illustrations by an 
artist who must give special study to the subject 
treated : Would pencil drawings accompanyin 
the manuscript be serviceable to the publisher : 
If so, should they be perfectly finished, or may 
they be sketchy, merely an accurate guide for a 
more competent artist : E. A. 


[ For fine grade work it is customary to send 
to the wood engraver’ drawings in pencil, or 
crayon, or Indian ink washed in. The engraver 
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makes his own drawing on the block. If the 
picture is to be reproduced by some “ process,” 
it must be carefully drawn in Indian ink with a 
pen, so that it may be photographed. For this 
purpose the drawing should be about twice as 
large as the picture will be when it appears in 
print. It is better to have the drawing larger in 
any case than the finished picture is intended to 
be. If an article is suited for illustration, even 
crude drawings sent with it will generally helpits 
sale. Ifa writer has no skill whatever in draw- 
ing, he can sometimes get photographs to send 
instead of sketches. Almost any writer will 
find an amateur camera a useful help in his 
work, and he can get a good deal of fun out of 
it besides. — W. H. H.] 


(1.) What constitutes eligibility to the Bos- 
ton Press Club? 

(2.) What is the expense attending mem- 
bership in the club? 

(3.) To whom should applications for mem- 
bership be addressed ? A. F. W. 


[ (1.) Proprietors, publishers, managers, 
editors, and reporters of the daily or weekly 
press of Boston, and the resident correspond- 
ents of daily or weekly papers published else- 
where are eligible to active membership in the 
Boston Press Club, provided that they have 
held their positions for six months preceding 
application for admission. Women cannot be- 
come members. 

(2.) The membership fee is five dollars. 
The dues are one dollar a month, payable in 
advance; or ten dollars, payable in advance, 
for a year’s subscription. 

(3-) Applications for membership should be 
sent to the secretary, Edward L. Alexander, of 
the Boston Transcript.— Ww. H. H.] 


Would it be wrong for a young writer to send 
to an Eastern editor the manuscript of a short 
story published some six years ag in a small 
paper of a remote Western village? The paper 
in question had some two or three hundred sub- 
scribers, and was scarcely heard of outside of 
its own township. The story received much 
praise from the intimate friends of the writer,— 
which, perhaps, was no commendation, — and 
she would like to test its merits elsewhere, if in 
doing so she would not commit a breach of 
literary honor or etiquette. F. H. 


[ There would be no wrong in submitting to 


an editor a story that was once published in a 
village newspaper of small circulation, provided 
the editor were informed of the facts. It would 
generally be useless, however, for a writer to 
submit a once-published story. Editors prefer 
fresh matter, and that is so abundant at all 
times that they usually do not care to consider 
anything else. — w. H. H.] 


Was it not during the present year that the 
Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand were to be given 
to the world? I have always understood that, 
according to the terms of his will, they were to 
appear in fifty _ from the date of his death, 
which occurred in 1838. Having read no notice 
of their publication in any of the periodicals, I 
should be glad if you would inform me if it is 
known when they will appear ? J. W. D. 

[Can any of the readers of THE WRITER 
give any information about this matter ?— 
W. H. H.] 


(1.) What reason or reasons has any sub- 
scriber for preferring a paper uncut? 

(2.) You ask for suggestions. You may have 
sufficient reasons to overbalance all objections, 
but when I read an article in THE WRITER | 
like to know who its author is, and in order to 
learn this I have to hunt up the end of the arti- 
cle. Would it not please the greater number 
to be able to read the name of the author at the 
beginning of the article? E. W. 

[(1.) If magazines are to be bound, it is 
better to have them untrimmed, so that the 
margins in the bound volume may be as wide 
as possible. The binder has to shave off the 
edges to make them even when he binds the 
book, and if they have already been trimmed 
once by the magazine-binder, there is likely to 
be little margin left. Even if the magazines 
are not to be bound, most subscribers prefer 
them uncut. Many people like to cut the leaves 
with a paper-knife as they read. Until now 
THE.WRITER has given to its subscribers the 
choice of trimmed or untrimmed copies. Not 
more than two in a hundred chose the trimmed 
copies, and the trouble caused by keeping a 
separate list to please this small number has 
been so great that hereafter uncut copies will be 
sent to all subscribers. 

(2.) It makes little difference to most read- 
ers whether the name of the writer is put at the 
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beginning or the end of his article. In maga- 
zines the signature is generally put at the end, 
because it looks better there and takes less 
space. A good many readers prefer to read an 
article on its merits, without knowing who wrote 
it until they get to the end. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) What is the best institution of learning 
in the United States where a special department 
is devoted to the instruction of those wishing 
proficiency in journalism and other literary 
work ? 

(2.) Please name a standard book containing 
valuable instruction to beginners in the art of 
writing, —one directing them to the best methods 
of study, etc. 

(3-) Whatis Robert Louis Stevenson’s pres- 
ent address ? F. J. B. 


[(1.) Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., will 
open a “Department of Journalism” at the 
beginning of the next term. 

(2.) Luce’s “Writing for the Press” gives 
many valuable hints to young writers. 

(3.) “ R.L. Stevenson, care of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, N. Y.” Mr. Stevenson 
is now making a tour among the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean.—w. H. H.] 

(1.) Is there any method of making the 
writing of reviews or book notices pay ? 

(2.) How can I obtain books for review from 
standard publishing houses ? 

(3-) Some ten or more of my poems pub- 
lished in magazines or in a copyrighted volume 
have been set to music by composers here and 
in England. Asa rule the composer “ pirates” 
the lines, often making a senseless jargon of the 
verses. To such composers as are courteous 
enough to ask leave to set words of mine to 
music I am glad to give such permission; but 
is there no way of “coming down” upon the 
musical pirates ? 

(4.) Does the author of the words of a song 
ever realize money enough to pay postage on 
manuscripts declined ? w. 


[(1.) The only way to get pay for book notices 
is to arrange to write them for some editor who 
is willing to pay for them. Most of the papers 
that pay for contributions employ “literary 
editors” at a regular salary, and they do the 
book-reviewing. 

(2.) Publishers may be induced to send books 
for review to a responsible writer who is in a 
position to have the reviews he writes printed in 


papers where the notices would be of some 
value to the publishers. As a rule, however, 
publishers prefer to send books to papers direct. 

(3.) The owner of the copyright can stop 
unauthorized publication of copyrighted verses 
if he chooses to take the trouble. If the author 
does not own the copyright, he has no control 
over his verses; but his publishers have an 
undoubted right to “ come down on the pirates.” 

(4.) The writer of the “words ” to a song is 
regarded by music publishers as a very unim- 
portant person. Sunday school hymn-book pub- 
lishers sometimes buy verses to be set to 
music. I doubt if other music publishers ever 
do.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Which is a more profitable labor, to write 
a drama or tragedy to be acted, or to write a 
book ? 

(2.) Do publishers accept a book provided 
the writer cannot pay any of the expenses ? 

m & 6 

[(1.) A-successful play probably pays better 
than a successful book. The people who can 
write successful plays, however, can be counted 
on anybody’s ten fingers, and there are likely to 
be two or three fingers left out in the cold. 

(2.) If a publisher sees profit in a book, he 
will print it wholly at his own risk, and pay the 
author a royalty on copies sold. — w. H.H.] 


What is meant by “writers’ prices”? An 
author friend remarks that he obtains his books 
and magazines at less than full price. If this 
advantage can be enjoyed by others, please 
explain how, and confer a benefit upon more 
than one subscriber. F. E. H. R. 

{[ Those who buy many books can usually 
get a discount from booksellers by asking for 
“net prices.” Most booksellers make to such 
customers a discount of twenty per cent. from 
retail prices. — W. H. H.] 


(1.) What is good pay for correspondence 
written for a city newspaper? 
(2.) Is it to a correspondent’s advantage to 
make known his connection with his paper? 
H. A. C. 


[(1.) Papers in small cities pay three or four 
dollars a column for news. Papers in large 
cities usually pay five or six dollars a column. 
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A few papers pay more. Acolumn is supposed 
to contain from 1,600 to 2,000 words. 

(2.) Unless there are special reasons for re- 
maining anonymous, it will pay a correspondent 
to have his connection with his paper known. — 
W. H. H.] 

How do you like the phrase, “seven-roomed ” 
as found in this quotation from a newspaper, 
“and on the east a seven-roomed two-story 
frame house”? Please say whether you regard 
it as good or not, and if good, whether it is 
elegant or not. J. W. P. 

[ “‘ Seven-roomed ” may be clear, and conven- 
ient to a hurried newspaper reporter, but it is 
certainly not an elegant phrase, and a careful 
writer would not use it. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) In what books can I find the most accu- 
rate and complete description of Oregon in 49, 
during the California exodus, the Hudson 
Bay Co., Fort Vancouver, the people, and the 
Willammette valley? Is Irving’s “ Astoria” 
what I need? 

(2.) What books on English and rhetoric 
would be most helpful to young writers ? 

z. P. 8. 

[(1.) The best account of the whole subject 
is given in the volumes of H. H. Bancroft’s 
“History of the Pacific States” which cover 
Oregon and British Columbia. Irving’s “As- 
toria” is not what is wanted. 

(2.) E.A. Abbott’s “ English Lessons ” and 
his “ How to Write Clearly” are good books 
for beginners in writing. A. S. Hill’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Rhetoric ” will be useful. There are 
other good books on the same subjects, and 
many of them have been reviewed in THE 
. WRITER. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) I have been contributing for several 
years to second-rate magazines, and should like 
to go up higher, or at least to make the trial. 
Will rather cramped and irregular handwriting 
stand in my way? This is a specimen. 

(2.) If the pages of a manuscript are num- 
bered, is it necessary to fasten the sheets to- 
gether? If so, how should they be fastened ? 
_(3-) What is the right course to pursue to 
find a publisher for a juvenile story in book 
form ? A. W. B. 


[(1.) Handwriting as plain as that you send 
would satisfy any editor. 
(2.) Itis better not to fasten the sheets of 


manuscript together. If they are all the same 
size and numbered properly, they will be all 
right. 

(3-) The only way to get a juvenile story 
published, is to submit it to one after another 
of the publishers who issue such books, until it 
has been accepted. — w. H. H.] 


What is the proper order in which the 
“ Leatherstocking Tales” of Cooper should 
be read? Not, perhaps, the order in which 
they were written (for were they not written 
irregularly, the first, last? ), but the consecutive 
order for reading them? J. E. S. 

[ The books should be read in the following 
order: “The Deerslayer” (1841); “ Last of 
the Mohicans” (1826); “The Pathfinder” 
(1840); “The Pioneers” (1822); “ The Prairie” 
(1826). The dates in parenthesis are the years 
when the books were finished.— w. H. H. ] 
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A DREAM AND A ForGETTING. By Julian Hawthorne. 209 

pp. Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

Surely Julian Hawthorne carries off the palm 
as the most prolific living American author. It 
is not quite so certain that if his quantity were 
less his quality would not be better. Perhaps 
if it did not seem to him so essential to keep 
his name constantly before the public, he would 
not find it necessary to take up again so well- 
worn a plot as that on which he has built “A 
Dream and a Forgetting.” The story of the 
rustic maiden matched against the society 
tigress in the struggle for a weak man’s heart 
is by this time somewhat moss-covered, but 
it must be admitted that it is as fascinating as 
ever, and in Mr. Hawthorne’s hands it need 
hardly be said that it is vividly told. R. L. 
Lerpnitz’s New Essays CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDER- 

STANvING. A Critical Exposition. By John Dewey, Ph. D. 

272 pp. $1.25. Chicago: S.C. Griggs& Co. 1888, Received 

through Charles H. Kilborn, Boston. 

It is a significant comment on the literary 
tendency of America that the chief series of 
works on philosophy now being printed comes 
from a Western publishing house, with at least 
half the names of the authors those of men 
working in Western educational fields. This 
seventh volume of the series, for instance, is 
by an assistant professor in the University of 
Michigan, who is a professor-elect in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In passing, it may be 
recalled that even Harvard not long ago went 
to the extreme West, to California itself, to get 
a professor of philosophy. Perhaps the phi- 
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losophers are all acting on Berkeley’s belief 
about the westward way of the star of empire. 
However that may be, certain it is that we are 
getting excellent expositions of the abstruse 
science in these text-books from Chicago. One 
could not ask for a more lucid account of 
Leibnitz and his master-piece than Professor 
Dewey’s. To be sure the author disclaims any 
intention of completely summing up Leibnitz’s 
system, but for all that he gives at least as 
much of a summary as any man who would be 
well-read needs ion. R. L. 

Tue Rusk or Siras LapHam. By William D. Howells. Eigh- 


teenth Edition. 515 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor 
& Company. 1888. 


“The Rise of Silas Lapham” is the fortieth 
volume of Ticknor’s Paper Series of original 
copyright novels. It is generally recognized as 
one of Mr. Howells’ best stories, and in this 
popular form it will be sure to get appreciation 
from many new readers. W. H. H. 
PERIODICALS THAT Pay Contrisutors. Compiled by Elea- 


nor Kirk. 32 pp. $1.00. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Published by 
the Author, 786 Lafayette Avenue. 1888. 


Writers will find in this little book a list of 
the principal American periodicals that pay for 
contributions, including altogether some two 
hundred magazines and papers. The periodi- 
cals are classified under the headings: Literary, 
Juvenile, Newspapers, Humorous, Religious, 
Household, Fashions and Literature, Educa- 
tional, Medical and Hygienic, Agricultural, 
Sporting, and Miscellaneous. Blank pages are 
left for the addition of other papers. The infor- 
mation given about each periodical is illustrated 
by this sample entry : — 

Century MaGazine. Monthly. 
Richard Watson Gilder, 33 
York City. 
The name of the editor rather than that of the 
yom is given whenever it is possible. The 
ist has been compiled with care, and is as accu- 
rate as such a list can be made. It represents 
a great deal of faithful work, and it will be 
useful to writers in suggesting a possible mar- 
ket for their productions. W. H. H. 
Tue Meisterscuart System. French. By Dr. Richard S. 

Rosenthal. Fifteen Parts. $5.00. Boston: Meisterschaft 

Publishing Company. 1888. 

The Meisterschaft system of teaching lan- 
guages is practical, simple, thorough, and com- 
plete. The student begins with a “combination 
sentence,” of which the meaning and pronunci- 
ation are fully explained, and goes through 
numerous changes of it, until its elements have 
been mastered and can be combined in a great 
variety of relations. By keeping up this process 
the student gradually acquires a vocabulary of 
3,000 or 4,000 words, and if he follows faithfully 
the instructions of the book, he will be able to 
use these words in idiomatic sentences with 
fluency and correctness of speech. The services 
of a competent teacher will be a great help, but 


Illustrated. 230 pp. 
t 17th Street, New 


those who are obliged to study alone may ask 
questions of Dr. Rosenthal by mail, and send 
to him their exercises for correction, the fee for 
his services being included in the price of 
the book. High authorities have said that the 
Meisterschaft system, in the hands of a compe- 
tent instructor, is “the best yet devised for 
learning to speak a foreign language in a short 
time.” W. H. H. 

Tue Musicat Year Book or THE Unitep StTartss. By 


G. H. Wilson. Vol. V. Season of 1887-1888. 131 pp 
Paper, $1.00. Boston: G. H. Wilson, 152 Tremont Bereet 
1888. 


Mr. Wilson’s year book has come to be re- 
arded as a book of reference which is almost 
indispensable to those who are interested in 
musical matters. The scope of the work has 
been broadened year by year, until now it 
includes an historical record of musical events 
in more than fifty cities and towns throughout 
the country, and contains a mass of valuable 
information which can be had nowhere else. 
The work has special value for all writers on 


musical topics. W. H. H. 
A Bacue.or’s WeppinGc Trip. By Himself. 214 pp. Pa- 
per, socents. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 1888. 


Whoever “ Himself” may be, he has written 
a clever book, and it is a pity that he foregoes 
all the credit by leaving his name off the title 
age. However, the unconventional structure 
of the book shows its author to be one perhaps 
careless of what authors usually think worth 
striving for, both in the way of reputation and 
imitation. Surely the story does not pattern 
after any predecessor. he author has not 
even yielded to the temptation to follow the 
plan of the narrative that made Howells famous. 
In fact, the wedding trip itself is the least im- 
portant feature, being used as the thread on 
which to string stories, verses, and an essay or 
two. The journey from Philadelphia to Quebec 
thus becomes the background of a series of 
sketches that are vivacious and entertaining. 

R. L. 
Tue Story or Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole, assisted by * 

E. J. W. Gibb and Arthur Gilman. Illustrated. 373 pp. 

$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1388. Received 

through Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The story of the Ottoman Empire, from the 
thirteenth century down to the present time, is 
told by Mr. Lane-Poole in a broad and com- 
prehensive way. His book is altogether a 
practical one, and the pill of historical details 
is not sugar-coated with romance. Still the 
details themselves are interesting, as they are 
important, and the lack of any other compre- 
hensive short history of the Turkish Empire 
makes this new book exceptionally valuable. 
An interesting chapter on “ Ottoman Litera- 
ture” is contributed by Mr. Gibbs, and the 
closing chapter of the book, entitled “The 
Sick Man,” discusses the present position of 
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Turkey in European politics. The book is well 
illustrated, and has a good index and a number 
of maps. W. H. H. 
Tue LAND OF THE PUEBLOs. * Susan E. Wallace. Illus- 
trated. 285 pp. 75 cents. ew York: John B. Alden. 


1888. 

Mrs. Wallace, who is the wife of General 
Lew Wallace, the author of “ Ben Hur,” has 
collected from the Atlantic Monthly, the Jnde- 
pendent, and other periodicals, her Pueblo 
papers printed some years ago, and Mr. Alden 
has put them into book form. The result is an 
entertaining volume descriptive of picturesque, 
romantic, and novel scenes, which are vividly 
pictured to the reader. W. H. H. 


Sketch 
By Varina Anne Davis. 91 
New York: John W. Lovell Co. 


Aw Irish KNIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
of the Life of Robert Emmet. 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
1888. 


Mexico: Our Neicusor. By John H. Rice. 124 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: John W. LovellCo. 1888. 


The paper-covered libraries as they begin to 
exhaust the supply of available fiction also 
begin to give an opening for the publication of 
more serious sketches that are somewhat too 
long for the magazines, somewhat too short for 
successful publication in boards. Thus what 
has seemed to many a danger to literature by 
its bringing unpaid-for writings from abroad 
into competition with home work, may yet be- 
come a blessing in affording an outlet for that 
sort of writing of which the pamphlet was once 
the natural resource. Here, for instance, are 
two sketches, their nature shown in their titles, 
which are worth circulation and preservation, 
but which, save for the “library” system of 
publication, would hardly have secured the 
measure of life they merit. R. L. 

A Cius Story. By Phebe M. Butler, Emily C. Currier, Mrs. 


C. H. Thayer, Mrs. H. B. Horton, and Kate Gerts. 121 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1888. 


“A Club Story” was written by five mem- 
bers of the Unity Club, Oak Park, Ill., and read 
before the club as each chapter was finished. 
There was no pre-arranged plot, and no consul- 
tations were held by the authors. The prologue 
and the epilogue, with the first and sixth chap- 
ters, were written by Mrs. Butler. Each of the 
others took the work of her predecessor, and 
continued it in her own way. The co-authors 
seem to have entered with zest into their under- 
taking, and the result of their labors will interest 
the reader. The book is for sale by S. A. Max- 
well & Co., 134 Wabash avenue, Chica 0, and 
possible profits will go toward paying for the 
Sunday School piano. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Tue Triumpx oF Music, AND OTHER Lyrics. By Madison 
J. Cawein. 171 pp. Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 


Sea Leaves. (Poems.) By Camilla K. von K. (Mary C. F. 
Hall-Wood.) 178 pp. Santa Barbara, Cal. : ary C. F. 
Hall-Wood, Daily Independent Office. 1887. 


Opps AGatnst Her. 


By Margaret Russell Macfarlane. 249 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


New York: Cassell & Co. 1888. 


Tue Sttent Witness. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 208 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 1888. 


By David Graham Adee. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 1888. 


Looxtnc Backwarp. By Edward Bellamy. 
cents. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 


Tom Burton. By N. J. W. Le Cato. 

cago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

Tue Lone GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH, AND OTHER TALES. 

| lng Piatt. 156pp. Paper. Chicago: Belford, Clarke, 
0. 1888. 


SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE. 
Julia McNair Wright. 
Co. 1888. 

Science AND Poetry, and other Essays. 


son, be. wn 5 $2 pp. 
J. Fitzgerald. 


No. 19 STATE STREET. 


339 PP 
Paper, 50 cents. 


479 pp. 5° 


235 pp. Paper. Chi- 


No.2. Nature Readers Series. By 
175 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath & 


By Andrew Wil- 
j a Paper, 15 cents. New 
York: 1888. 


—_—__¢@ 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


(Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz Writer 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ]} 


To pack books for transportation use small 
or medium-sized trunks or packing boxes. 
Place the books on edge in rows across the 
bottom of the box with the titles uppermost, 
keeping books of about the same size together. 
The outer book at each end of each row should 
be of comparatively little value, because it is 
most liable to injury if the box is carelessly 
nailed. Wedge the books together tightly, so 
that the weight of the books above shall not 
break the binding at the backs. When the 
bottom of the box is covered, a layer of clothing 
(if you have occasion to pack clothing), or 
papers and pamphlets, may be laid before 
packing another layer of books, which should 
be in rows on edges as before. Before closing 
the trunk or box fill any space at the top with 
clothing or papers. By this plan the books 
cannot wear against each other, and the backs 
will not be broken. Books may also be well 
packed in barrels, placing them on end and 
wedging them in to prevent wearing and fric- 
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tion. Clothing or other soft material should be 
sandwiched in between tiers of books.  s. M. 


A revolving or sloping book-case is more 
convenient for books of reference than shelves 
on the wall above the desk. Few amateur 
mechanics could make a good revolving book- 
case, but it is comparatively easy to make a 
sloping one, and the latter is only inferior to 
the former because it is of less capacity. Take 
an ordinary small wall book-case of three or 
four shelves, two or three feet long, and mount 
it about six inches above the floor on stout 
supports in a sloping position. The support at 
each end should be built like an inverted lower 
case gothic “y” (A), the shorter legs being con- 
nected with the longer and with each other by 
cross bars. I bought some 1%-inch square 
pine fence pickets to make mine, and stained 
them. Fasten slats across the back of the 
book-case to prevent the books sliding through, 
and then fasten the book-case to the sloping 
support. It may slope at a much less angle 
than that represented above, and still maintain 
its equilibrium, at the same time economizing 
floor space. My case stands beside my desk, 
and is invaluable. Underneath it I store news- 


papers and magazines. S. M. 


Correspondents of newspapers will find it con- 
venient to have the front edge of their desks 
divided, for the distance of one foot, into inches 
and fractions, for the purpose of measuring their 
printed matter. This simple device does away 
with the inconveniences of a wooden rule. 

H. A. C. 

A simple device for assisting the memory is 
to change the pen, pencil, bunch of keys, or 
other article in constant use, from its accus- 
tomed pocket to another. Failure to find it 
when wanted will bring to mind the reason for 
transferring it. I have found this plan of great 
advantage when it was not convenient to note 
down an item that might otherwise be forgot- 
ten. In fact, the plan can be used for an 
indefinite number of purposes. L. C. M. 

The economical man will not throw away the 
hardened mucilage that he scrapes away from 
the mouth of his bottle in the office. He will 


wrap the pieces up in scraps of paper, and then 
find them very handy when he wants to carry 


mucilage somewhere. They can usually be 
easily dissolved. R. L. 
The difficulty of determining an “n” from a 
“u” in proper names would be entirely obviated 
in all kinds of manuscripts if the “u,” in cases 
of possible doubt, was always underscored by 
writers, and the meaning of the underscore was 
understood by editors and compositors. 
L. C. M. 


In pulling out a sheet of paper from the 
middle of a pile, give it a quick jerk, and the 
chances are that the papers above and below 
will not be much disturbed. a t. 


A useful contrivance for carrying pencils 
may be made as follows: Cut a piece of soft 
fancy leather 24% inches wide and 6% inches 
long, square at one end and round at the other. 
Cut another piece 2% inches wide and 6 inches 
long. Lay the two together with the round 
ends even, and stitch around the edges on a 
sewing machine, holding the wider piece in, so 
as to bring the edges of the two even. Then 
run two seams lengthwise through both pieces, 
each one-third the distance from either edge. 
This makes three pockets, in which may be 
carried an ordinary lead pencil, an indelible or 
blue pencil, a fountain pen, or such other tools 
of the class as may be desired. The case may 
be fastened in the watch pocket of the vest with 
a safety pin, and the pencils when put into it 


will stay till they are taken out. G. O. S. 


In a convenient corner of my desk I keep 
constantly on hand a small pile of “general 
utility papers.” They are uniform in size, be- 
ing six inches long by one and one-half inches 
wide. As they were cut from my regular copy 
paper the slips are, of course, just as long as that 
is wide, or six inches. Now, if in turning out 
my copy I make a mistake and find it necessary 
to rewrite an entire sentence or more, I save 
myself time, and the compositor and _proof- 
reader much worriment, by pasting one of these 
slips over the place where the error has been 
made, and thus I have practically a new surface 
upon which to work. This insures neat manu- 
script. These strips of paper may also be 
pasted on at the bottom of a sheet of copy when 
it becomes necessary to add a line or two in 
the middle of an article, or they will come in 
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handy in joining two sheets on which no margin 
has been left. Any printer will cut these strips 
at a small expense, or in a few moments of 
leisure one may with a pair of shears provide 
himself with enough to last for a long time. It 
is necessary, however, to have them cut from 
one’s regular copy paper, so that when pasted 
on they may reach from side to side of the 
sheet, and thus completely cover all objectionable 
writing. I find these slips convenient for a 
variety of other purposes as well, such as 
making little arithmetical calculations, jotting 
down memorandums, etc. J. 


I early found that I needed some place for 
special informatio about men of note, anec- 
dotes overheard, reflections, etc. After much 
thought I hit upon the following: In the first 
place, I keep a letter-book, with tissue paper 
leaves. Every letter written, be it of more or 
less importance, is copied into that book in the 
twinkling of a letter-press screw. One page of 
the index in the front part is devoted to names, 
the other to the special subjects referred to in 
the letter. Thus, suppose in a personal letter 
toa friend, in the free expression of friendly 
conversation, I have chatted about the present 
administration, or given him some sage advice 
against flirting. Back in the index goes the 
entry, “Flirting, page 68.” Years later these 
half-playful remarks may be just the touch 
needed to complete a chapter or outline a book. 
By writing down my anecdote while it is hot, 
and similarly copying, I have a permanent rec- 
ord and a manuscript for filing. This same 
letter-book system is also excellent for preserv- 
ing a copy of any manuscripts against the 
chance of their loss by mail, and if it is 
faithfully kept up, the writer has his literary life 
and progress all “printed in a book,” to hand 
down to his children’s children. j.P. T 

I am happy to tell “H. A. W.” my way of 
preserving marked papers until the items 
marked can be read or cut out. Beside my 
desk are two large hooks upon which papers 
that have marked items are hung by the upper 
left-hand corner. Items that are to be referred 
to again are marked with blue or red pencil, 
and a heavy stroke is put at the top of the 
column containing the item, or a jotting of the 
subject is made on the right-hand upper corner 


of the outside page of the paper. The mark- 
ing takes but a moment, if one reads or looks 
through papers pencil in hand, and one may 
easily run through a large number of papers 
hung upon a hook, and pull off the one he 
wants without disturbing the others. The bit 
of the corner torn out by a sudden jerk destroys 
no reading matter, if the papers are hung as 


described. D. S. 


My father, a learned educator and the pos- 
sessor of a library of some three thousand vol- 
umes, most of them original editions, made it a 
practice to mark by underlining such passages 
as appealed to him or conveyed a new idea. I 
followed in his steps. The contrast in our 
choice of passages was amusing. Some that he 
distinguished often held no meaning for me. 
So through many volumes are marks, side by 
side, but seldom the same. Further, on the fly 
leaf of every work I wrote out my criticism or 
estimate of it. This practice I found of great 
help to me in after years, when I became liter- 
ary editor of a Western journal. I have also 
made it a rule to illustrate by pen drawings 
characters and scenes in novels that ranked as 
prime favorites. Where one is an artist, this 
practice enhances wonderfully the value of his 
books. Whenever I see a fair criticism of a 
work by a reputable writer I clip it out and 
paste it in. By following out these several ideas 
I have trebled the value of my large library, — 
in my own eyes, at least. R. W. 


If you have a quantity of full sheet, 2. ¢., four- 
page paper, that you want to use in half sheets, 
take it to a printing-office and have it “backed.” 
The operation is simply placing the pile of paper 
under the cutting press, with the folds all one 
way, and shaving them off. Although this is a 
very simple operation, many persons not practi- 


cal printers are ignorant of it. Several years 
ago, when I was a young copy-holder in the 
Springfield Republican office, and was one day 
hanging around the managing editor’s room, | 
heard an order given to the office boy to get a 
paper knife and cut a lot of full sheet letter heads 
into flat sheets. Then the occasion arose for 
me to air my knowledge, and for my modest 
suggestion of the backing process I was pleas- 
ingly complimented by the editor. F. D. H. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. ] 





Queer Worps. Ewan Macpherson. 
view for July. 

LEARNING TO Write ENGLISH. 
American Review for July. 

Tue INDEPENDENCE OF LITERATURE. 


North American Re- 
F. B. Gault. North 


Century for July. 


Tue Ernics or Copyricut. D. Gladden. Century for 
July. 

Tue First News MessaGe TELeGrApHep. Century for 
July. 


Tue Stupy or E1GHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. Ed- 


mund Gosse. Mew Princeton Review for July. 

Mexican JourNatism. Charles E. Hodson. Catholic 
World for July. 

Harriet Beecuer STowe. With Portrait. Laura C. 
Holloway. New York Graphic for July 7. 

Frortne THavyer McCray. With Portrait. Laura C. 


Holloway. New York Graphic for July 7. 
PiottinG Piays. Dion Boucicault. Mew York Herald for 
July 12. 


INFLUENCE OF NOVELISTS ON THE STAGE. 
New York Times for July 8. 

Evizasetu M.Gitmer. New Orleans Picayune for July 8. 

Ink FOR Type-WriTER Ripzons. Isidor Furst. 
Druggist for May. 

ATLANTA’S War NEWSPAPERS. 
June 17. 

Me vite E. Stone. 
Journal for May 27. 

Bounemia In Lonpon. Philadelphia Times for June 27. 

JouRNALISM Past AND PRESENT. Beman Brockway. 
Albany Argus for July 1. 

EvGene Fievp anv Opie P. Reap. Burt Arnold. Reprinted 
from Chicago Lamp in Arkansaw Traveler for June 30. 

AvuTuHors aT Work. William Andrews. Mew York Home 
Journal for June 27. 

LITERATURE OF JAPAN. New Haven News for July 7. 

Cuingse JOURNALISM IN AmERICA. St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for July 8. 

Tue Press or Japan. “W.” Pittsburg Dispatch for July 1. 

THe New ConGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WITH PLANs. Wash- 
ington Post for July 1. 

How Etta WHeever WILcox Wrote Some or HER Poems. 
Fannie Edgar Thomas. Chicago Herald for June 17. 

Tue University Press. Cambridge Tribune for June 23. 

INTERVIEWING. Printers’ Ink for July 15. 

ADDRESS BEFORE MONTANA Press AssociaTion. W. W. 
Alderson. Bozeman (Montana) Avant-Courier for July 4. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Appott at Home. “J. A. McK.” 
Brooklyn Eagle for July 15. 

Tue NaTIoNAL Liprary AT WASHINGTON. O’Brien-Bain. 
Pittsburg Dispatch, Washington Post, Syracuse Herald for 
July ts. 

Ropert Louis STEVENSON INTERVIEWED. 
San Francisco Examiner for June 24. 

W. D. Howetts. With Portrait. Venowine’s (Milwaukee) 
News for July 1. 

LITERARY QUEENS. 
lic for July 1. 


“5...A; BD.” 


American 
Atlanta Constitution for 


J. A. Sanford. Sioux City (lowa) 


H. R. Haxton. 


Philadelphia Times, St. Louis Repub- 


Mary N. Prescott. Boston Transcript for June 22. 


New York Bonemians. “R.R.W.” Chicago Times for 
July 15. 

Wisconsin Writers. Venowine’s (Milwaukee) News for 
July 8. 


Grrts in Journauism. Boston Transcript for July 14. 

OrTroMAR HeBERN ROTHAKER. Eugene K. 
Arkansaw Traveler for July 21. 

Opp TyPoGRAPHICAL Errors. 
July 18. 

Tue Pusiic Printer. 
Albany Press for July 15. 

Joun R. McLean. Philadelphia Times for July 15. 

SouTHERN Diacect Writsrs. Chicago /nter-Ocean, Kan- 
sas City Times, Detroit Tribune for July 8; Pittsburg Chron- 
icle Telegraph for July 14; St. Louis Post-Dispatch for July 15. 

SHORTHAND IN WASHINGTON. Frank G. Carpenter. Sv. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for June 24; New York World for July 1. 

E. P. Rok at Home. George Edgar Montgomery. Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, Albany Argus, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, De- 
troit Tribune for July 15. 

Frances Hopcson Burnett. Marie St. John. PAiladelphia 
News for July 7; YVenowine’s (Milwaukee) News for July 8. 

NewsPaPrer SynpicaTes. John S. Phillips. Book Mews 
for July. 

Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
for July. 

GrorGe McDonacp anp His Works. With Portrait. Re- 
printed from British Quarterly Review in Literature for 
July 14. 

Epwarp L, Witson, 
for July 6. 

Georce A. Henty. With Portrait. Book Buyer for July. 

Tue Business DEPARTMENT OF THE Newspaper. J. Y. 
Gilmore. American Advertiser Reporter for July 18. 

MaGazine ApvertisinG. The Office for July. 

SynpicaTe Matter. Julian Hawthorne. 
July 7. 


Stimson. 
Milford (Mass.) Journal for 


Reprinted from Rochester Herald in 


With Portrait. Book News 


With Portrait. Photographic 7'imes 


America for 


CuHaRLes DARWIN: THE Man. Henry C. Vedder. Chi- 
cago Standard for July s. 
Tue Money VAtue cor News. Eugene M. Camp. A mer- 


ican (Philadelphia) for July 7. 

Watt Wuitman. “E. J. M.” America for June 30. 

Pen-WEaARINEsS. Julian Hawthorne. A merica for June 30. 

Maurice THompson aT Home. With Portrait. “E. C. 
S.” Literature for July 7. 

ANcIENT Worps wiTH MoperRNn MEANINGS. 
Critic for June 30. 

PopuLaR AMERICAN STENOGRAPHERS. 
Phonographic World for July. 

Heinrich Herne. Reprinted from Westminster Review in 
Eclectic Magazine for July. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. Frederick W. H. Myers. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic Magazine for July. 

ENGLisH Nove.ists OF THE Day. With 24 Portraits. 
Harper's Bazar for June 30. 

THe Mopern Newspaper. I. 
Printer for June. 

CHARLES Reape. With Portrait. Literature for June 30. 

SoupaAN WAR CORRESPONDENTS’ Memoria. Fac-simile. 


Marie Iken. 


With Portraits. 


Gustav Boehm. /nland 


Lilustrated London News (American Edition) for June 30. 
Epovarp LABOULAYE. 
for July. 
Tue New Battie or THE Booxs (Realism and Roman- 
ticism). 


Oscar Fay Adams. Wide Awake 


George Pellew. Forum for July. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF Mrs. ANNA JAMBSON. 
tions. Frederick Saunders. Woman for July. 

Popucark AuTuHors. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
for July. 

Har Hours witn Crassic AUTHORS. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for July. 

Lorp Bacon’s Poems. Ernest W. Huffcut. 
June 23. 

Tue Summer Nove. 
June 23. 

Tue Literary CoTerie oF WISCONSIN. 
Wilcox. Daughters of America for June. 

Mrs. SARAH D. Hopart. Carlotta Perry. Daughters of 
America for June. 

Wisconsin’s Women Writers. (With Portraits of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Flora M’Donald, Marion Manville, Mrs. G. 
W. Esterly, Elizabeth Baker Bohan, Emily H. Leland, Cor- 
lotta Perry, Hattie Tyng Griswold, and others). Sarah D. 
Hobart. Daughters of America for June. 

Votapuk Not a Correct or Screntiric Wortp Lan- 
cuace. E. D. Babbitt, M.D. Hadl’s Journal of Health for 
July. 

ExperTisM IN WritinG. An Address by D. T. Ames. 
Penman’s Art Journal for June. 

Spgep IN SHORTHAND Writinc. J. N. 
man’s Art Journal for June. 

Danie_ T. Ames. Portrait and Sketch. 
for June and July. 

PLANTATION Fak Lore. L. J. Vance. Continued in Ofen 
Court for July 5. 

Francesca’s Country. 
man. Critic for June 23. 

REMINISCENCES OF A STorY TELLER. 
versal Review for June. 

A Worp on Names. Edward Gilpin Johnson. 
June 30. 

FASHION IN LITERATURE. 
for July 7. 

Tue Poetry oF WALT WHITMAN. Francis Howard Wil- 
liams: A merican (Philadelphia) for June 16. Charles Morris: 
American for June 23. Harrison S. Morris: 
June 30. 

Turee Poems or “Hans BreiTMANN.” 
Liiders. A merican (Philadelphia) for June 23. 

Ernest De Lancey Pierson. With Portrait. 
man. Journalist for June 16. 

Epwin ATwELL. Portrait and Sketch. Journalist for 
June 23. 

THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS AND THEIR Prototypes. A m- 
erican Notes and Queries for June 23. 

Tue GortHe Socrety in WEIMAR. 
for June 21. 

“CLEAR,” USED SUBJECTIVELY. 
for July s. 

LITERATURE IN THE PuB.ic SCHOOLS. 
Atlantic Monthly for August. 


With Illustra- 
Scribner’ s 
Frances A. Shaw. 
America for 
America for 


Julian Hawthorne. 


Ella Wheeler 


Kimball. Pen- 


Western Penman 
(Miss Alexander). M. J. Still- 
Wilkie Collins. Uni- 
Current for 
Mary E. Cardwill. Current 
American for 
Charles Henry 


Allan For- 


“C. H.G.” Nation 
Albert S. Cook. Nation 
Horace E. Scudder. 


PracticaL Hints For Country Epirors. 
Printer for July 21. 


Press and 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Sarah Orne Jewett, Octave Thanet, Maria 
Blunt, Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry James, 


and F. J. Stimson have stories or sketches in 
the August Scribner's. 


A portrait and sketch of William Black are 
given in the August Book Buyer. 


E. P. Roe, the novelist, died at Newburg, N. 
Y., July 20, of neuralgia of the heart. 

Press and Printer has removed from Keene, 
N. H., to Boston. It has also doubled its size. 


G. A. Sala has written for the Universal Re- 
view apaper on “ The Reward of Journalism.” 


The New York Independent of July § con- 
tains an extended “List of Selected Fiction.” 


“Carmen Sylva,” the Queen of Bohemia, 
contributes a story to the August number of 
Woman's World. 


The D. Lothrop Company has extended the 
time for the Lothrop literature prize competi- 
tion to December 1. 


Sun and Shade is a new periodical, illustrated 
with fine photogravures, and published by the 
Photogravure Company, New York. 

The Chicago Times of July 11 contained three 
thousand short interviews with representative 
citizens of nine states on the political situation. 


Some of the adventures of twenty-nine sum- 
mers spent in the Alps are related by Professor 
Tyndall in the Youth’s Companion for July 26. 

The Magazine of American History is \ike 
THE WRITER in one respect: Its back num- 
bers are as much in demand as are the current 
ones. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published 
“ Political Essays,” by James Russell Lowell; 
a new edition of “The Lamplighter”; and the 
works of George Peele, in the English Drama- 
tists series. 


The National Amateur Press Association, 
comprising the amateur journalists and authors 
of the United States and Canada, held its thir- 
teenth annual convention in Chicago, July 5, 
6, and 7. Fifty delegates were present, rep- 
resenting sixteen states. A. E. Barker, of 
the Exchange-Fournal, was elected president 
for the ensuing year, and Truman J. Spencer 
was appointed official editor. The laureateships 
for the best productions published in amateur 
papers were awarded as follows: Poem, Brain- 
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erd Prescott Emery; sketch, J. J. Mack, editor 
of the Meteor ; essay, Joseph Dana Miller. The 
convention was successful throughout. 


Bright reading matter and fine illustrations 
make Deshler Welch’s magazine, Zhe Theatre, 
attractive to all who are interested in theatrical 
matters. 


The enlargement of his literary syndicate 
business has led William J. Bok to remove his 
office to the Mew York Mail and Express 
building, 23 Park row. 

Fire in the office of the Century, July 7, 
destroyed about $15,000 worth of property. No 
manuscripts were burned, and the publication 
of the magazine was not delayed. 


Lee & Shepard have ready “ Mexico, Pictu- 
resque, Political, Progressive,” the joint work of 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, of Boston, and 
Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, of Chicago. 


“ Robert Elsmere,” the new novel by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, which has already reached 
its seventh edition in London, is issued in a 
cheap American edition by Macmillan & Co. 


No June number of the Cosmopolitan has 
been issued, owing to the failure of Schlicht & 
Field. A combined June-July number, it is 
promised, will be issued soon. 


Interesting results of an analysis of the ad- 
vertising pages of fourteen of the leading maga- 
zines are given in Zhe Office for July, in an 
article on “ Magazine Advertising.” 


The first number of Printers’ /nk is dated 
“New York, July 15.” It is to be a semi- 
monthly journal, of from twelve to thirty-two 
pages, devoted to the interests of publishers 
and printers. 


A portrait of William Cullen Bryant and a 
sketch of “ Roslyn, and the Bryant School” are 
given in the July number of Zhe Academe, a 
new magazine published in the interest of the 
higher educational institutions. Zhe Academe 
is a bright monthly, and deserves success. 


At the seventh annual convention of the 
Canadian Shorthand Society at Toronto, August 
13, there will be a type-writer speed contest, 
open to the operators of any machine in the 
world. Prizes of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals will be awarded. N. Stewart Dunlop, 


359 Gerrard street East, Toronto, is the secre- 
tary of the society. 


The Magazine of Art for August has Fred. 
Kitton’s second paper on the less familiar por- 
traits of Charles Dickens, with many other 
illustrated articles. The frontispiece is an 
etching after Meissonier’s “ The Vidette.” 

Outing is improving greatly under its new 
management. The August number contains 
interesting articles on nearly every phase of 
out-door life. Both its literary matter and its 
illustrations are excellent. 


The August number of Zhe Forum ends the 
fifth volume of the magazine. The list of con- 
tributors to the first five volumes includes more 
than two hundred and fifty of the foremost 
writers of America, England, and France. 


“Behind Closed Doors,” the new story by 
Anna Katharine Green ( Mrs. Rohlfs ), will ap- 
pear as a serial in the Detroit Free Press and 
four other papers, after which it will be brought 
out in book form in London by Routledge & 
Sons. 


Edward Fuller, dramatic editor of the Boston 
Post, is editing ““The Dramatic Year,” a book 
reviewing the theatrical season. The contribu- 
tors will be some of the chief American dra- 
matic critics, and an English critic of high 
repute will write the introduction. 

Herbert Spencer is working again, though 
with difficulty, for he says it took him from the 
middle of March to the first of June to write 
the article on “ The Ethics of Kant,” which he 
contributes to the August Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Current Literature, the new magazine, of 
which the July number has been published, is a 
sort of monthly scrap-book, made up from cur- 
rent magazines, papers, and reviews. It is well 
edited, and gives a great deal of good reading 
matter for a little money. 


Having made Pager and Press a notable 
success, William E. Patton has now begun 
publishing in Philadelphia 7he Art Stationer, 
a monthly journal of high class devoted to the 
interests of the stationery, fancy goods, and 
bric-a-brac trades. The first number, that for 
July, is a handsome one. 





